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Preface to the Issue “Excellence and Leadership 


in a Democracy” 


THE IDEA OF EXCELLENCE, like that of leadership, implies some sort 
of comparison. A society that knows nothing but itself is prevented 
from judging either its values or its institutions. Both will appear 
as natural, sanctioned by tradition, and justified by their mere ex- 
istence. As Walter Bagehot correctly understood, the “cake of cus- 
tom,’ if unbroken, leaves a society stagnant, incapable of conceiving 
any alternatives to the situation in which it finds itself. It is quite 
otherwise with advanced civilizations. These are characterized by 
highly developed art forms and religions, but also, and as importantly, 
by the admission of variety and by an explicit preference for certain 
forms over others. Thucydides never doubted the superiority of the 
Greek world to the barbarian one which lay outside; at the same 
time he appreciated the differences between the several Greek city 
states. While showing no disdain for Sparta, whose example he made 
use of in his exploration of the virtues of Athens, he left no doubt 
as to which of the two he preferred. Plutarch showed an analagous 
habit of mind; while he constantly compared his illustrious men, mak- 
ing this one of his principal literary devices, his object was not to 
abstain from judging them but to make his comparisons the basis 
of his judgment. 

The twentieth century is affluent in many things, not least in its 
capacity to search for, find, catalogue, and store the artifacts of the 
past, making of itself a vast museum and library for the safeguarding 
of the treasures of other civilizations. An ungenerous posterity may 
choose to think of it as a century of pack-rats, so assiduous does it 
appear to be in its work of restoring ruins and collecting manuscripts. 
If such frenetic activity had as its purpose the establishing of stand- 
ards to permit the judging of contemporary objects, this would be 
the retaining of an ancient and established tradition. When Michel- 
angelo created his David, or when Montesquieu settled down to 
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prepare his Spirit of the Laws, neither imagined that he was working 
in a new medium. The whole of past effort existed in their minds, 
not as something to be imitated, but as something to be equaled— 
if at all possible, exceeded. The idea that the work of previous gen- 
erations was irrelevant would have been inconceivable to them. The 
sculpture of the sixteenth century had to compare favorably with 
what preceded it; this was a fortiori true of the political philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, which, for all its apparent novelty, be- 
longed to a tradition whose origins were Greek. 

The irony of the twentieth century is that it is fastidious in pre- 
serving the monuments of the past without finally believing in their 
significance for the present. The modern architect stands with awe 
before the Cathedral at Chartres or the Pantheon in Rome, but does 
not imagine that either is relevant to the task which confronts him 
—that of building a huge sealed palace, mechanically heated and 
cooled, capable of accommodating two thousand people who will 
ascend in ten elevators to various heights, there to spend four-hour 
periods with machines of varying degrees of complexity, before de- 
scending for refreshment at noon and again for home in the evening. 
Even as he borrows motifs from the past, which appear in his work 
as decoration, the architect understands that these are essentially 
frills, without significance for the engineering problems about which 
the past has nothing to say. So, the ancient building is maintained 
as a “monument,” and the builder of the new one never imagines 
his work to be mocked by the other's amplitude or elegance. The 
two belong to different worlds. What reason is there to compare 
them? 

The situation is a little more complicated when a new building 
replaces another which is clearly obsolescent but which is main- 
tained for reasons of economy and put to new uses. In Washington 
today the old and new State Department buildings stand in this 
relation. It would be interesting to know whether the architects of 
the modern building feel any twinge of conscience when they enter 
the old. Or, do they repress their misgivings by reflecting on the 
greater number of people which the new building serves, on its 
efficiency, the size of its auditorium, and the cafeteria, now avail- 
able for all employees? Perhaps, if pressed, they recall the unpleas- 
ing exterior of the older building and remark on the extraordinary 
view which the Secretary of State now enjoys. Men who do not wish 
to compare things cannot be compelled to do so. 

In recondite matters, as in simple ones, the opportunities for ig- 
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noring the past are real. What is one to say to the contemporary 
philosopher who claims his interests to be different from those of 
earlier generations and who proceeds to argue the impossibility of 
comparing his logical and linguistic analyses with what passed for 
philosophical inquiry until the beginning of this century? How can 
the novelist who knows his Balzac, Dickens, and Tolstoi be per- 
suaded that new psychological insights alone do not explain his 
abandonment of a nineteenth-century literary tradition in favor of a 
new one? When, as is often the case, the artist insists that he is 
capable of doing what the others did, and that his decision to work 
in a new medium is a calculated choice, there is no reason to ques- 
tion his veracity. In fact, to the extent that he claims all traditions 
to have their distinctive features, with the educated man recognizing 
the value of each, he imposes an embarrassed silence upon his in- 
terlocutors. It is no longer a matter of one thing being more true 
or more beautiful than another, but of everything participating in 
truth and beauty. Comparison is shunned; catholicity of taste is ex- 
tolled. The achievements of all periods are admired; they are at- 
tractively displayed for the delectation of an audience whose num- 
bers grow with each passing year. This is thought to be the ultimate 
homage which the present is capable of rendering the past. But 
viewed in another way, it may also be regarded as the gravest insult. 
Such extravagant and random exhibition suggests that contemporary 
achievement feels itself in no way threatened by the past; it does 
not imagine that its own insufficiencies can be revealed by intelligent 
comparison. This is the attitude of a confident or satisfied genera- 
tion which in some obscure way defies the past by domesticating it. 

The same tendency may be observed in the attitude of our so- 
ciety toward history. Never before have so many men worked to 
collect documents, edit correspondence, and describe what others 
thought and did. For all the century’s historical consciousness, how- 
ever, it lacks the simple faith of a Thucydides who believed that the 
future, if it did not duplicate the past, would at least resemble it, 
and that this was the reason for writing history. While the twentieth- 
century historian goes to extraordinary lengths to discover the last 
fragment relating to Bismarck, Wellington, the French Revolution, 
or the English Civil War, he is disinclined to believe that any of this 
is in any way relevant to today’s problems. He tends to pursue his- 
tory in and for itself. The idea that an American Secretary of State 
might be instructed in his craft by studying the actions of Germany’s 
nineteenth-century Chancellor or that the Napoleonic Wars carry 
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some lessons for the atomic era seems only slightly more bizarre 
than the notion that developments in Cuba, to the extent that they 
are revolutionary, resemble those of earlier periods, or that religious 
controversy (in a non-Christian setting) is as much an aspect of 
today’s scene as it was a feature of life in the seventeenth century. 
To suggest that history ought to serve this sort of purpose is to court 
disaster; such an opinion will be certainly thought unprofessional 
and unscientific, and possibly frivolous. 

There is no idea more congenial to the twentieth century than 
the one which suggests that it is an epoch unique in world history. 
No previous generation experienced comparable dilemmas; statesmen 
were never more sorely tried; hazards were never more imminently 
lethal; the burdens of office were never so onerous and never of such 
transcendent importance. The age insists on its uniqueness. It will 
abide no comparisons. This is the badge of its inordinate pride; also, 
perhaps, the symbol of its ignorance. It is the source of its most 
primitive myths. 


If the century, despite its mania for collecting, refuses to subject 
its ideas and institutions to a scrutiny which makes the past an 
arbiter, it must search for other ways to criticize. It cannot know 
itself except as it employs some measure to estimate its character. If 
the century is rich in relics and remains, it is even more so in its 
possession of highly sophisticated tools of analysis. Statistical data 
of every description, scientific instruments of the most remarkable 
ingenuity, and systems of analysis inconceivable for any except a 
highly differentiated, technologically advanced civilization ought 
together to provide the standards necessary for a proper estimating 
of the things which exist. In theory, at least, this is a time when the 
less developed countries seek to learn from the more developed, and 
when all agree about certain obvious goods, whose quality may be 
objectively rendered in terms which admit of only one interpretation. 

Where rivalry is intense, as, for example, between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, it is improbable that judgments on 
either side about the other will be very accurate. In such instances, 
science is thwarted by emotion. In all others, however, science ought 
to be able to award its palm to one of several competitors. As be- 
tween Great Britain, France, and the United States, for example, 
certainly an objective estimate of the institutions of each ought to be 
possible. Who ever thinks of disputing the excellence of English 
gardens, French cuisine, or American highways? Why should there 
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not be an equivalent agreement about the quality of more complex 
things? The fact of the matter is that there is not; as soon as really 
basic institutional forms come under scrutiny, a strange chauvinism 
rears its head and distorts all vision. The American, for example, 
finds it difficult to admit, even when the evidence is submitted to 
him, that the National Health Service possibly provides the average 
Briton with a medical care superior to that available to the ordinary 
American. The comparing of the two systems is frowned upon, and 
it is difficult to achieve any objective estimates of the strengths and 
weaknesses of either. 

This is not to say that technical studies of both do not exist, 
but only that these are not translated to become the subjects of 
public debate. This is the situation with almost all major institutional 
forms, and it is as much the case in one country as in another. The 
notion that the United States Post Office might seriously investigate 
the British or French services, to determine whether it might not 
improve itself by borrowing certain ideas and practices, would be 
thought fanciful. Comparisons between such totally different sorts 
of operations are declared to be impossible. So, although all coun- 
tries protest that their only interest is to learn and that they are open 
to every sort of instruction, when the specific opportunity is actually 
offered, it is generally shunned. It would be interesting to know 
when in recent decades any major country thought of reforming its 
educational facilities or social services by a substantial borrowing 
of ideas from another. The implication of inferiority which such an 
action would suggest is too painful to a nation’s amour propre. Each 
prefers to retain what it has, arguing its unique advantages. 

Before the First World War, such extreme sensitivity was per- 
haps less common. Nations accepted with somewhat better grace 
the fact of their differences, taking it for granted that no one of them 
would excel in everything. Armageddon helped to create a new 
frame of mind. A nation’s weaknesses had to be denied, concealed, 
declared nonexistent. The enemy, watching for any sign of insufli- 
ciency, would be thwarted only by being misled. To give the im- 
pression of strength, even where it did not exist, became a first 
requirement of the dangerous period through which the world 
passed. Propaganda, in a form more insidious than any previously 
known, was the intellectual invention of the day. It served to confuse 
the enemy but also to encourage the populace at home. Certain 
truths were too dangerous to be told; others were too disheartening. 
It was better to conceal both and live with myths. 
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The advent of peace ought to have brought this episode to an 
end; it did not. Habits learned in war persisted even after the guns 
were silenced. In the age inaugurated by the Russian Revolution 
and the Treaty of Versailles, which was supposed to be one of frank 
and open talk, only the novelists seemed capable of great scorn. Most 
others tried to get on as best they could in a world increasingly di- 
vided, rent by ideological controversy, and menaced by economic 
disorder. As words flew through the air, insidious in their threats 
and ungenerous in their spirit, it became increasingly difficult to ac- 
cept peace as permanent or to imagine a return to the traditions of 
an earlier day. This was the age of hyperbole, when the achieving of 
full employment or the construction of a bridge or dam was thought 
to be a sign of special grace, absolving the inventors of all responsi- 
bility for other less commendable deeds. This was a time of brash, 
false, and perpetual talk, from which the world continues to suffer 
till this day. Unless the illness is arrested and some immunity ac- 
quired, the possibility of honest evaluation by one country of its own 
or another’s achievements is very seriously reduced. The habit of ad- 
mitting inferiority is lost; the hazard of concealing a situation is not 
recognized. In such a time, an advanced society will rarely learn 
from another except in those matters which are of little consequence. 


If the past provides no guide, and if the present is difficult to 
know because of the propaganda cover which conceals so much, 
how is the twentieth century to achieve a just estimate of itself? 
Only, perhaps, through an act of its imagination, working on the 
abundant information which lies at hand. In the West today there is 
much talk of the absence of ideals, the lack of purpose, and the 
possible implications of both for the future. For some, at least, these 
appear to be the first signs of a decadence about which intellectuals 
have issued their warnings for over a century. It is just as possible 
that they are evidences of a new sort of fortitude. To construct uto- 
pias in the twentieth century is to engage in a sport best suited to 
children. Too much has been experienced for men endowed with 
normal critical intelligence to believe that a new age is about to 
open, in which all the insufficiencies of the past will entirely disap- 
pear. What is possible, however, is some recognition of the unusual 
features of the present age and of the possibilities they offer for in- 
novation. 

The terms mass society and mass culture, with their obviously 
pejorative overtones, conceal a fundamental fact about this century 
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which cannot be too frequently emphasized. The presence of an 
unprecedented number of people, who require to be educated, clad, 
housed, fed, and entertained, and the existence of a complicated 
technological machinery to do these things make invention of every 
sort relatively easy. In highly industrialized societies, the taking of 
a decision is tantamount to the achieving of the objective. All that 
is needed is time. Buildings today are not often left uncompleted 
because funds suddenly run out; irrigation projects are not aban- 
doned because the plague carries off the workers. The modern con- 
cept of planning implies nothing less than that the future may be 
prophesied with a fair degree of accuracy, and that, if something 
unforeseen intervenes, there is always a convenient escape route 
which will make it appear that nothing has gone wrong at all. A 
nation which sets its mind on developing a particular resource will 
generally be able to do so. So long as quantitative results are looked 
for, a rich society will be able to know with very considerable pre- 
cision what allocation of resources will produce an additional thou- 
sand tons of steel or two hundred specialists in Arabic. Both are 
clearly within the competence of a society prepared to make the 
adjustments necessary to achieve them. This is the real power of the 
contemporary state and of all the important institutions within it. 
Only by the exercise of its imagination, however, can a society 
determine which of the several possibilities are in fact worth pur- 
suing. In the name of science, power or defense, it may choose to 
compete in a hardware race which will send its projectiles hurtling 
through space. It may also, if it wishes, decide to use equivalent 
resources in rebuilding cities. Its decision will necessarily reflect the 
evaluation it makes of the hazards of the day, but also of the aspira- 
tions it feels for the future. Alexis de Tocqueville, early in the nine- 
teenth century, reflecting on the passion for equality which he found 
in his time, saw the advent of democracy as assured. The question 
for hira was whether liberty would survive equality. That question 
remains, and with it another scarcely less urgent one. It is whether 
the many will understand and appreciate the various options af- 
forded them by modern technology. The great rockets which trundle 
by on their carriers through Red Square every November 7th sym- 
bolize Soviet postwar achievement. The city of Rotterdam, risen 
from its ashes, expresses Holland’s postwar effort. To compare the 
two is of course impossible. What is necessary, however, is that it 
should be known that both exist. There is a real hazard that we will 
divert our eyes from what is happening around us and that our 
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imagination will be atrophied by too great a concentration on only a 
few of the possibilities open to us. Loud and constant talk about 
space may confuse us about the dimensions of that noncelestial 
sphere which an earlier generation called “adventure,” and which 
it located on the earth. 

To be concerned with excellence and leadership is not to show 
panic: it is to return to the fundamental human problem about 
which the Greeks never satisfied themselves. To the extent that we 
are able, by whatever device we choose, to use our critical faculties 
to interpret existing ideas and institutions, to that extent are we 
saved from falling into an idolatrous pose before them. Socrates in 
his simple phrase, “I know that I do not know,” expressed an element 
in Greek civilization that cannot fail to appeal to any generation sus- 
picious of dogmatism. He did not imagine that all possibilities are 
equally valid; only, that all must be reflected on, weighed, and 
chosen between. Exile and death vied for his decision; reason told 
him that to opt for the first was to submit to being a slave, while 
to choose the second was to achieve freedom. Socrates, in common 
with his distinguished contemporaries, searched for the meaning of 
virtue, a term which the twentieth century translates as excellence. 
The idolatrous (and possibly backward) society is the one which 
abandons the search, claiming that it knows the goal to which it 
advances. 

Unrelenting criticism is the only certain device for achieving 
excellence. Every society must have its chiefs; the quality of their 
effort and thought will always reflect the nature of their ambition, 
the character of their insight, and the extent of their skills. It is in 
the extending and refining of standards and in the development of 
an objective spirit, capable of extending admiration without feeling 
inadequacy, that innovation finds its most certain source. Criticism 
provides the possibility of a sense of proportion, so that a man will 
live not as a child, imagining himself unique, but as an adult, seeing 
himself as a fallible member of the human family. 


A grant from the Edgar Stern Family Fund of New Orleans, 
whose interest in the problem of excellence and leadership is well- 
known, has contributed greatly to the planning and execution of 
this issue. Particular thanks are due to Mrs. Helen Hill Miller of the 
Fund for her wise and generous counsel. At a closed conference, 
sponsored jointly by the Edgar Stern Family Fund and the Center 
for Advanced Studies of Wesleyan University, held at Middletown, 
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Connecticut, 28-30 April 1961, there was opportunity for discussing 
the drafts of the papers that appear here. The editors of Dedalus, 
the authors, and the invited guests are grateful to Dr. Sigmund 
Neumann, Director of the Center, for his gracious hospitality. 
This issue of Dzdalus is the first in three years to be published 
by the American Academy of Arts and Sciences without the co- 
sponsorship of the Wesleyan University Press. It is fitting, therefore, 
to record here our indebtedness to the Press. We believe that any 
success Dedalus may enjoy in the future will owe a great deal to the 
aid that the Wesleyan University Press provided in the difficult 


period of early growth. 
S. R. G. 
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Excellence and Leadership 


Has Western Europe Any Lessons for Us? 


THERE ARE AT LEAST three subjects (and probably a dozen more) 
on which no wise man should ever attempt to write: love, genius, 
and leadership. Of the three, the last is the most mysterious and the 
most unpredictably and capriciously feminine. No amount of train- 
ing, no sedulous nurturing by the family or the social group, no long 
line of ancestry piously dedicated to the eventual flowering of a 
leader, not even the stern flexing of intellectual muscles or the culti- 
vation of character through cricket, baseball, warfare, or flogging 
has ever proved a sure means of developing leaders. Few teachers 
have with any degree of certainty been able to predict which of 
their pupils would some day march ahead of the common herd and 
mold events. Fewer still among the school or college friends of fu- 
ture leaders have perceived, or acknowledged, the germs of that in- 
definable quality in them. Many who graduated very young and 
were laden with the richest promises from Harvard, Oxford or the 
Ecole Polytechnique have turned out at forty-five to have left their 
future behind them. Others, like Winston Churchill's successor at 
the head of the Conservative party, happened not to be served by 
their health or by circumstances and missed an opportunity which 
seemed to be theirs for the asking. 

History, which affords us a comfortable insight into the mistakes 
of others, may explain actions long after the event, but the decisions 
through which some men become leaders while others are crushed 
in defeat cannot in most cases be anticipated. Léon Blum, one of the 
most intelligent observers of events and an actor gifted with keen 
foresight in some of them, remarked in a volume of memoirs on the 
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Dreyfus affair, published a year before he took over power in 
France in 1936: 


The aligning of individuals with one or another of the two camps sur- 
prised me no less than the very emergence of those camps. I was young, 
and experience had not yet taught me one thing: that the most fallacious 
of all the operations of the mind is to calculate in advance a man’s or a 
woman's reaction to a really unforeseen ordeal. We are almost regularly 
mistaken when we claim to solve such a calculation through applying 
psychological data already acquired, thus prolonging the logic of the 
known character of past life. Any ordeal is new and every ordeal finds a 
man who is also new. 


In no country have as many volumes on the subject of leadership 
appeared as in the United States. The reading of most of them is a 
dismal, when it is not a ludicrous, experience. They dissert at length 
on the necessity for candidates for leadership to make friends, to co- 
ordinate, to get things done, to lead “the strenuous life” once dear to 
Theodore Roosevelt, to learn how to conduct conferences. The last 
item must be a source of considerable embarrassment to many men 
of affairs: for they are laboriously advised to decorate their confer- 
ence rooms with “irenic green,” also favored by insane asylums. to 
promote “togetherness” through calling every one by his first name; 
to devise well planned recesses, during which background music 
should be played softly; not to hang modern abstract art on the 
walls, for it makes uneasy “those who dont know what the garish 
splotches mean.” Data are then gathered to prove that, among other 
attributes, leaders enjoy a taller stature than ordinary mortals. 
Bishops average 70.6 inches, but preachers in small towns only 68.8; 
university presidents rise to a 70.8 inch average, presidents of small 
colleges have to be content with 69.6; sales managers average 70.1 
inches, salesmen a mere 69.1. Shades of Napoleon, of John Keats, of 
Stalin, who never reached the height of even a sub-salesman or of a 
dean of a very insignificant college! 

The perusal of a few such volumes should be enough to convince 
anyone who is not a worshipper of statistical data and of factual sur- 
veys that leaders are indeed mystery men, born in paradise or in 
some Devil's pit, but that they never must have become leaders 
through the study of books on management or of treatises on the 
making of higher executives. The process by which excellence is 
reached, or aimed at, in countries of Western Europe and through 
which leaders (“principi,” “Fiihrer,” “élites,” “chefs” in the countries 
where the word “leaders” is without an equivalent and the word 
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“leadership” as untranslatable as that of “commonwealth”) are pre- 
pared, cannot be described methodically and accurately. Schools for 
leaders have at some time or other been attempted, from the Order 
of the Templars and the Turkish janissaries to the German Ordens- 
burg seminar under Nazism, the Communist party in Russia, and 
the short-lived écoles de cadres in Vichy France. It would be an in- 
sult to American democracy to hold them up as examples. Leader- 
ship can but be a broad ideal proposed by the culture of a country, 
instilled into the young through the schools, but also through the 
family, the intellectual atmosphere, the literature, the history, the 
ethical teaching of that country. Will power, sensitivity to the moods 
of an age, clear thinking rather than profound thinking, the ability 
to experience the emotions of a group and to voice their aspirations, 
joined with control over those emotions in oneself, a sense of the 
dramatic and even the pliability of a commediante, such as Bona- 
parte evinced at will, are among the ingredients of the power to lead 
men: they are not easily absorbed through education, not even 
through imitation. 

But conditions can perhaps be created under which potentialities 
for leadership would not be stifled and might even develop faster or 
ripen more fully. And although leadership and excellence are far 
from synonymous, we may take it for granted that few would quar- 
rel with the need to stress quality versus sheer numbers, and excel- 
lence rather than adjustment to life and its mediocrity, in education 
today. It is highly questionable whether European countries have 
produced more or greater leaders than America has over the last 
sixty years, relatively to the population. Even in diplomacy and for- 
eign policy (fields in which many Americans seem to be afflicted 
with a complex of inferiority over their achievement and like to 
moan over their fumbling), the record of Britain and France be- 
tween the two world wars, that of Germany before and under Na- 
zism, that of Litvinov, Molotov, Stalin himself, and their present 
successors is in no way more enviable than that of the United States. 
Statesmen, generals, admirals, business organizers and executives, 
during World War II and since, have in this country led with as 
much (or more) foresight and decision as those of any other land. 
Educators and scientists have rated second to none. A European- 
born professor in America may deplore the smaller role granted here 
to intellectuals and the emphasis on a democratic process which at 
times seems to fear “élites” and to balk at eliciting leadership from 
the masses. Bold would he be, untruthful probably, and tactless to 
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boot, if he advocated any wholesale import of Western European 
methods of aiming at excellence in a very different environment. 

But this country has now long been mature enough to know that 
learning from the past is what distinguishes the civilized man from 
the animal or from the uncivilized; that many of the boldest moves 
in art and literature have, in our own century, come from a redis- 
covery of a phase of the past (Egyptian art, Romanesque sculpture, 
medieval philosophy, Greek tragedy). America’s capacity for diges- 
tion, moreover, is such that it can devour what tempts her in other 
cultures and easily assimilate it. Rome, France, Germany, Russia, 
Japan once proceeded thus at the height of their vitality. A survey 
of several realms in which progress in fostering excellence could be 
achieved in America, owing to the example of other democracies, 
may be not without some utility. Those realms are education, the 
sciences, letters and the arts, and the place of the intellectual in so- 
ciety, insofar as it may be assumed that leadership is a virtue which 
highly developed intellectuals may possess more than other groups 
of citizens. 


Education in Greece and Rome, then in the countries of Western 
Europe, differed from education in America in that it never was 
aimed at the vast mass of the people, indiscriminately; it never had 
to mold into a nation with one language and one civic ideal, into a 
conformity of tastes, of behaviors (and of buying habits) a motley 
crowd of peoples who had broken off ties with their native land and 
had come, to a large extent, from the less cultured segments of the 
populations of eastern and southern Europe, of Ireland, of Scotland, 
or of Germany. For a long time in the nineteenth century and the 
first decades of the twentieth, the goal of education at the secondary 
level was to prepare leaders for the professions—the church, the 
army and navy, diplomacy, administration. Scholarships have al- 
ways made it relatively easy—even in Britain, where access to Eton 
and Harrow, Oxford and Cambridge, was through a strait gate—for 
the children of poorer families to receive a solid general and tech- 
nical culture. Still, secondary education in a lycée, a gymnasium, a 
private or a grammar school in England was sharply separated from 
primary education. Those who come from the affluent classes of so- 
ciety enjoyed an advantage over the boys from poorer homes; it was 
due to conversation with their parents, to reading facilities at a time 
when public libraries for children were unheard of, to ampler lei- 
sure, and a cultural tradition in their family. Nine-tenths, or probably 
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ninety-five percent of those who made a name as scientists, states- 
men, or intellectuals were from the gentry or the middle class. 
The number of positions to be filled by the youth thus trained, in 
engineering, in administration, in diplomacy, in the liberal profes- 
sions, failed in our century to increase proportionately to the ever 
growing mass of young men—lIately, also, of young women—eager 
to occupy such positions. A feature of our age is the reluctance of 
men with even a mere smattering of education to be content with 
the trades by which goods are actually produced, metals extracted, 
the earth tilled, or the cattle raised. Marketing, salesmanship, insur- 
ance, transportation of the goods produced by the unhappy people 
who know no better, and promotional work of every kind hold more 
attraction for any man who has gone to school. Such a man bolsters 
his ego through signing papers brought in an “in” basket and gravely 
shifting them to the “out” one. The result has meant an intense com- 
petition to enter the tertiary sector of any economy and a stress on 
degrees, diplomas, hurdles at every stage. Every young Frenchman, 
Italian, or German from the middle class and every one who covets 
entry into the middle class has therefore to undergo competitive ex- 
aminations at every stage, from the age of eleven to eighteen or 
twenty. The grades given by teachers would, if translated into an 
American scale, range from ten or fifteen to seventy-five or eighty. 
Barely forty percent of pupils reach the average of fifty (out of a 
maximum of a hundred). Nearly sixty percent of the pupils at the 
end of their secondary studies fail in the final examinations which 
open up the gates of the universities. The whole of secondary edu- 
cation, in France especially (and the Russian system was organized 
along the lines of the Napoleonic university), but also in Britain 
where scholarships to Oxford, Cambridge, or Liverpool are in keen 
demand, is geared to university education and to stiff competitive 
examinations on a fixed syllabus. The results are not altogether feli- 
citous. A majority of French children study mathematics, theoreti- 
cal physics, thermodynamics, history, Greek and Latin according to 
programs, imposed by the Ministry, and for a very few, for admis- 
sion to the Ecole Polytechnique, the Ecole Nationale d’Administra- 
tion, or the Ecole Normale Supérieure. One alone out of five or ten 
candidates to these bastions of the intellectual elite forces entry into 
them. Those who fail fall back upon less glamorous professions: of- 
ten they wander into business. But a sad wastage of potential talent 
occurs, for the line which separates the candidate who reaches the 
thirtieth rank, where thirty only are admitted for the whole country, 
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from the thirty-first is necessarily a very tenuous one. At the present 
day, the countries of Western Europe have awakened to the need of 
training, not just three thousand engineers for a country of forty-five 
million people, all men versed in the arcana of theory and with a 
highly trained intellect—but fifteen thousand. The tyranny which 
the prestigious French Grandes Ecoles exerted over the country has 
had to be relaxed, and their demanding requirements have been 
waived in new, rivaling institutions, designed to stress empirical 
rather than abstract knowledge. 

The very severe competition for the positions of leadership to be 
won by the graduates of those celebrated Ecoles spreads to all levels 
of education. Little time is spent or lost on sports and games. The 
waste which according to many American educators prevails in the 
last year of high school in this country is avoided: the years with 
which secondary education ends, at the ages of sixteen to eighteen, 
in continental Western Europe, are on the contrary the most ardu- 
ous and the most severely competitive. Philosophy, as the crowning 
discipline completing the earlier study of languages and of his- 
tory, or mathematics and the physical sciences for the scientifically 
minded students, occupy the last year. In every one of the three 
terms into which the academic year is divided, “compositions,” more 
solemn and more feared than “tests” are in our system, take place in 
every subject. Emulation is in no way supposed to be contrary to 
equalitarian democracy; students are ranked as first, second, third 
... twentieth, and little sympathy is poured on the last ones for hav- 
ing tried their meagre best and failed. Such a system is exacting, but 
bracing mentally. The ranking at examinations is done without any 
regard to the identity of the candidate: his name is not revealed to 
the examiner, who should never be the same teacher as taught him 
in class. In Oxford and Cambridge, in Stanford or Yale, some leni- 
ency may be evinced by boards of admission, if not by professors, to 
sons of the nobility or of the rich or to those of influential alumni, 
on the theory that since they will belong to the ruling class anyway, 
because of birth or money, and may have funds to dispose of, they 
might just as well be exposed to some education. More democratic 
equality prevails in the continental nations. Education at the ad- 
vanced level is the only key which can open the locked treasures of 
influential positions: it is already professional. It could not deserve 
the strictures of R. M. Hutchins, who condemned the conception of 
a university as “a waiting room in which a student must consume his 
time in harmless triviality until he can go to work.” Far from being 
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looked down on as undemocratic or as a breeder of complexes, the 
will to excel is taken for granted and the desire to do so is instilled 
into every child: he naturally aims at belonging to the “elite’—an 
elite which is cultural rather than social. 

Along with universal competition at all levels, accepted as a 
matter of course in old countries, where there are far fewer positions 
for white-collared workers and for executives than there are able 
candidates to fill them, the abhorrence of specialization character- 
izes Western European education. Scientists, humanists, philoso- 
phers, doctors, army leaders, men of affairs, in France in particular, 
but also in Italy, Austria, and Germany, have repeated that “general 
culture” is essential to any one who will be called upon to lead, to 
initiate ideas, to envisage a problem as a whole, and to devise imagi- 
native solutions for it. Scientists like Claude Bernard, Pasteur, Henri 
Poincaré, Einstein, or Freud were not only widely read persons but 
also men whose solid humanistic culture had never slowed down in 
their later scientific pursuit. It is commonly contended that the abil- 
ity to range over the past stimulates boldness to grapple with the fu- 
ture and that a scientist, a manager, or an industrialist can only gain 
as a leader if he is aware of the motives which have always moved 
men. Henri Bergson, in one of the earliest addresses he gave, con- 
demned specialization as a form of laziness, more fit for the animal 
which does one thing to perfection, but one only, than for men.* Jul- 
ian Huxley would agree; in New Bottles for New Wine, he reas- 
sesses the myth of progress and declares that “specialization—in 
other words one-sided adaptation to a particular mode of life—even- 
tually leads to an evolutionary dead end.” A general like Lyautey, 
who displayed rare talents of organization and had begun his career 
with a revolutionary article on “the social role of the officer,” re- 
flected assiduously on leadership and trained a number of leaders in 
Morocco. According to him, the need and the function of anyone 
who would command was “the technique of general ideas.” The 
conviction is sacrosanct with most continental European educators. 
Any leader must eschew imitation, revolt against narrow-minded- 
ness, prove adaptable to new situations and be able to generalize 
from his experience. Such men exist in more empirically minded 
countries, like the Anglo-Saxon. But it may be confessed that a cir- 
cumscribed outlook, a sense of bewilderment when deprived of their 
usual and reassuring environment, a parochialism or a timidity, 


*For references and titles of works alluded to in the text, see the bib- 
liography. 
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whenever the conversation turns on ideas or on general political or 
philosophical problems, too often mark most American men when in 
contact with their European counterparts. The influence which 
American leaders today should wield in world affairs has been sadly 
impaired thereby. 

The defect goes back to the schools, and it is not easy to remedy, 
even today, when American schools have incurred severer blame 
than they had for a whole century. Diversity is the rule in American 
education when compared to that of Europe: there is no ministry of 
education, no common standard, no way to persuade some fifty 
thousand school boards that they should raise their sights, make 
their syllabi harder and less immediately (and deceptively) practi- 
cal, pay their teachers more generously, and recruit better ones. The 
fear of federal authority imposing itself on the states and of politics 
(with its accompaniment of lobbying, favoritism, venality) is so in- 
grained in America that a reversal of the trend is not likely to occur. 
Yet we may well have reached a stage today when a rapid mutation 
has become indispensable. A much larger share of national invest- 
ments should go to the improvement of the schools, or else the 
chance to have more leaders, more scientists, more statesmen 
emerge from American democracy may well not be seized. If the 
prejudices against the tyranny of the central government over states’ 
rights is too strong, the universities, both private and state, will have 
to assert themselves: the general desire to go to college is such, the 
desire to enter a graduate or a professional school later is also such 
that universities and colleges for the first time in history can impose 
higher, national standards on American education. Less premature 
specialization and narrowing down, a wider perspective of history, 
more intellectual independence, and a greater propensity to envis- 
age one’s subject in its relation with other fields would probably 
contribute effectively to solving the predicament in which America 
finds herself today. Today, four or five continents are clamoring not 
only for experts skilled in practical know-how, but also for teachers, 
lawyers, diplomats, men of affairs also endowed with “think how” 
and able to adapt the lessons of American success to very different 
cultures and to proud and sensitive peoples. The number available of 
such men is far from adequate. With our college population of three 
or four million, we have failed to train enough potential leaders. 

If the examples of ancient Greece and of three or four Western 
nations in Europe today can be conjured up, their lesson, as we may 
presume to interpret it, is as follows: 
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First, we have underestimated the role of the teaching profes- 
sion, probably the most important as well as the most difficult in any 
country. With the school age prolonged until fourteen or sixteen, 
only those teachers who have some intellectual power, mental curi- 
osity, and some breadth can fire boys and girls with the impulse to 
go on studying. It will be a revolution in the mores of this country 
when teachers are paid as much as lawyers, doctors, and business- 
men, when scientists are as respected as millionaires and become the 
Florida or Georgia weekend guests of Presidents: but such a revo- 
lution cannot long be postponed. It is positively paradoxical and 
well-nigh absurd to see a businessman surrounded with awe in his 
community, admired as a civic and church leader, courted by ever 
hungry college presidents, because he has discovered a new cos- 
metic, a new pharmaceutical pill, skillfully advertised a new girdle, 
or built a new electrical appliance, while teachers, preachers, and 
scholars are discreetly scorned and politicians treated with even less 
discreet contempt as men necessarily ready to be bought and per- 
haps not even loyal enough to stay bought. 

The revolution in the minds of Americans will have to start from 
very high up—in Washington, Hollywood, Wall Street. Universities 
should provide the example. Their presidents go about clamoring 
for better schools, a more generous recognition of the intellectual, 
more respect for the humanities and for an ideal of a good life as 
preferable to an affluent one. But none of them has yet dared add a 
few educators, an eminent scientist or a poet, some representatives 
from his faculty to the businessmen, financiers, and lawyers who, al- 
most exclusively, sit on his corporation or board of trustees. As a re- 
sult, those trustees, timid in all that pertains to education and to 
science, exercise no leadership over the faculty and are lamentably 
devoid of constructive views on education. They are considered by 
the faculty as potential money-raisers or as convertible donors (to 
be converted from potential to actual ones by a persuasive presi- 
dent), seldom as inspirers or leaders. Those who teach and those 
who do not are thus kept separate as if they belonged to different 
social strata or different planets. Historians of French culture are 
wont to stress the advantages in prestige which accrued to literature 
in France when the Academy was founded, with archbishops, am- 
bassadors, princes, and dukes sitting at the same table, defining 
words for the same dictionary, side by side with dramatists, poets, 
and grammarians. A similar intellectual and social gain would be ef- 
fected if scholars and educators could explain their points of view to 
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trustees of their institutions and learned from those men of affairs 
what the world expects from education. 

Second, a consideration, even a cursory one, of the training 
which appears in Western Europe to produce excellence oftener 
than in America would soon, in our opinion, lead to denouncing the 
lack of an ideal for the child to aim at. Many a leaf here could have 
been stolen and pondered from the works of ancient Greece. But, 
even when classical studies were more widespread than they are 
today, we had failed to derive or to apply lessons from Greek edu- 
cation. Distinguished scholars, among whom Werner Jaeger is pre- 
eminent, have pointed to paideia as the key to “the unique educa- 
tional genius which is the secret of the undying influence of Greece 
on all subsequent ages.” The Greeks, for the first time in history, 
conceived civilization as the deliberate pursuit of an ideal and pro- 
claimed that education meant, as Werner Jaeger puts it, “deliber- 
ately molding human character in accordance with an ideal.” In that 
ideal, arété or virtue in a broad sense was primary, while utility was 
relegated to the background. The man who drew near to that goal of 
arété was legitimately proud of the ideal he was pursuing. In the 
Iliad (V1, 208, and XI, 784), first Glaucos in addressing Diomedes, 
then the aged Nestor in discoursing on Achilles, repeat the admoni- 
tion, “Always be the best and keep well ahead of the others.” 

Such an educational ideal was transmitted to the Italians of the 
Renaissance, to the French ideal of the honnéte homme, to the Brit- 
ish concept of the gentleman. The faith which these three nations 
have in their educational ideal (and which the French, more than 
the others, have turned into an actual cult, not devoid of arrogance 
toward the less fortunate beings whose culture is not French) leads 
them to this day to establish schools wherever they go: French im- 
perialism has always been more cultural than economic. Except for 
a number of missionary colleges they have founded in the Near East 
or in Africa, chiefly for the natives of those lands, Americans have 
not usually carried their educational ideal with them when living 
abroad. In no realm probably are they afflicted with such doubts 
amounting to a genuine complex of inferiority as where their educa- 
tional institutions, especially at the secondary level, are concerned. 
The culprit there is equalitarianism. The French, to be sure, have 
long ago made a fetish of equality; but, after proclaiming that all 
men are born free and insisting with Rousseau on a political and 
social system which corrects natural inequality through equality be- 
fore the law, the French have never doubted that intellectual gifts 
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were unequally spread and that efforts had to be most unequal on 
the part of some men as compared to others. Equality should not 
result in the disregard of quality. An American who has an impor- 
tant position on Time magazine, has written most discerningly on 
what he terms The Waist-High Culture (1959), Thomas Griffith, 
himself an alumnus of a Western state university and no snobbish 
admirer of Europe, very sensibly remarked (pp. 180-81): 


The legal fiction of universal equality is a denial of the truth of an 
inequality of merit; but worse, it is also a repudiation of the value of 
unequal effort, and we may wonder how many American school children 
have demanded less than the best of themselves for fear of the unpopu- 
larity that goes with wanting to excel. . . . Of all the wastes in American 
society, not the cutting down of forests but the stunting of intellectual 
growth is our most costly squandering of resources. 


Two other lessons might well be learned anew from the exam- 
ples imparted to us by the people whose thinking centered around 
training the leaders of society, the Greeks: first the relative disre- 
gard of technique and the stress upon self-expression and communi- 
cation with others, then the high value set upon maturity and man- 
hood as opposed to childhood. We live today in a technological 
civilization, and no modern man in his senses can advocate a purely 
literary education which would ignore science and the Baconian 
necessity to understand nature, and thus to obey it, in order to com- 
mand it. But technology has also broken up our lives and our world 
into shreds while appearing to simplify them. The same author 
quoted above, Thomas Griffith, warns us after assessing the “waist- 
high culture” of his country: “Technology and comfort add nothing 
to our characters, and may increase our problems while weakening 
our ability to confront them.” 

Most men build only parts of a machine or of an object; very few 
ever construct a whole or create inventively. The corrective to such 
a technological civilization lies in fostering a keener zest for litera- 
ture and the arts, which to the Greeks embodied the expression of 
all higher culture. The absurd prejudice that those who do should 
not be overly concerned with expressing themselves, and that dis- 
tinction in writing and speaking implies an inability to do, should be 
eradicated. There are, after all, only two ways of governing man: 
one is through violence and tyranny, and it brooks no discussion, 
scorns persuasion; the other is through speeches (fireside chats, ra- 
dio talks, television debates, parliamentary discourses, United Na- 
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tions jousts of eloquence). The word logos appositely designated 
both speech and reason with the Greeks. To them, the cultured man 
was one who could express himself and persuade others. The Soph- 
ists, the greatest of Hellenic educators, in spite of the poor reputa- 
tion with which Plato has afflicted them, asserted it, and Thucy- 
dides, who was not remote from them, lent to Pericles the famous 
pronouncement (II, 60): “The man who can think and does not 
know how to express what he thinks is at the level of him who can- 
not think.” 

The nonchalance with which those who should lead us today 
treat the English language in the country of Jefferson and of Lin- 
coln, their affectation of familiar, if not vulgar, speech, and their dis- 
regard for grammar and for simplicity and terseness or their prefer- 
ence (alas, sincere) for slipshod and barbaric jargon have become 
one of the chief impediments to their potential influence on the mas- 
ses. Woodrow Wilson, quoted by Ordway Tead in his volume on 
Leadership, rightly laid stress on the power to exhort, “to creep into 
the confidence of those you would lead,” as a prerequisite to politi- 
cal leadership. The power of the spoken word has, if anything, 
grown in the last two or three decades. Our leaders in business, poli- 
tics, diplomacy, and education are nevertheless least fitted for what 
they will have to perform almost daily: expressing themselves force- 
fully so as to teach, convince, and enlighten others. Oral examina- 
tions should be given in our schools from the age of twelve up. 

We pride ourselves on having discovered the child and, since 
Rousseau and Wordsworth, then with Freud and our psychoana- 
lysts, we have been fond of repeating that the child is father of the 
man and that much of what men and women are, or of what they 
fail to become, is to be traced back to their childhood or to their in- 
fancy, or to the crucial months which preceded the traumatism of 
their birth, when they basked in the maternal security to which they 
will hark back ever after. Enormous gains have thereby been 
achieved by child psychology. Education has endeavored to adapt 
itself exactly to the capacities of the child at every stage of his prog- 
ress. Every adolescent has been treated as a network of problems, 
and his neuroses or his whims have been surrounded with awe. The 
teacher of teen-agers enters the classroom as he would a psychiatric 
hospital; the parents, fearful of asserting their own influence on 
these youngsters in their critical stage of metamorphosis, secretly to 
make themselves alike to their progeny, whose complexity and scorn 
for the elders baffle them, raise their hands in despair and pray that 
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the adolescent may “go steady” and thus find “stability” with a 
friend of the opposite sex, since he fails to discover it in the home. 
The whole shift of interest from the man to the boy has brought 
us a fascinating crop of novels and plays written by, for, or about 
adolescents. 

Meanwhile, the therapy of sublimation and the ideal of trans- 
cending that adolescent phase are being ignored. Through treating 
every child and every teen-ager as a potentially unbalanced person, 
through evincing a ridiculous punctilious respect for every manifes- 
tation of his personality and every mumbling of his self-expression 
(before there is much to be expressed), through our fear of stifling 
a potential Mozart or a Rimbaud in our schoolboys, we have failed 
to assist the child to develop into a man, to strive to become a 
leader. It is high time the trend should be reversed. There again, the 
Greeks and the Romans (it may be less invidious to invoke them 
than the French or the Russians) did differently, and perhaps no 
less well. Paideia, with them, consisted in the training of the man, in 
the preparation for humanitas and in the molding of a vir. Child- 
hood and adolescence were only a momentary stage, to be trans- 
cended—not ends in themselves. Education, as Nietzsche also 
wished it to be, was a liberation from all that hampers the unhappy 
individual who is not yet a grown-up. A system which produced 
Pericles, Demosthenes, Plato, Euripides, Phidias, and Euclid or, in 
another place and age, Hamilton, Jefferson, Washington, Franklin, 
and Marshall cannot have rested upon altogether wrong psycholog- 
ical assumptions.* 


The present state of scientific leadership or of literary creativity 
obviously cannot be surveyed in the compass of a single article. Our 
remarks must needs be limited to whatever profit the examples of 
other Western countries may afford us and what mistakes they may 
help us not repeat in our turn. Here again, neither in science nor in 
the arts and letters is excellence, or eminence, less often reached in 
the United States than in other democracies. The wave of breast- 


*Henry Steele Commager is among several thoughtful Americans who 
today voice their objections to the “social law” of the prolongation of infancy 
first formulated by an American, John Fiske. “Americans,” he notes, “have per- 
haps carried the practice to excess. A rich nation can doubtless afford financially 
the prolongation of childhood and youth well into the twenties, but a sensible 
people will not permit the growing waste of years and of talents involved in 
our current educational practices.” See our bibliographical note. 
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beating and of chauvinistic spite which followed Russia's recent sci- 
entific feats was ill-considered. While the scientific spirit is one of 
free inquiry which sooner or later calls everything into question, it 
is also true that when scientists have been prevented from speculat- 
ing on the absolutes of philosophy or of politics, either because the 
political regime under which they lived (Richelieu, Louis XIV, 
Napoleon, Communism) frowned upon such inquiries, they were 
thereby enabled to devote more attention to their purely scientific 
disquisitions. It would be a fallacy to believe that Fascism, Nazism, 
Stalinism, or Chinese Communism, because they are tyrannical re- 
gimes, are necessarily deprived of great scientists—or of great writ- 
ers. Moreover, any revolution suddenly brings wholly new layers of 
people to literacy, to culture, to self-consciousness; it pushes those 
new elites to the summit from which the former privileged groups 
have been dethroned, and thus taps new sources for leadership, (po- 
litical, military, administrative, intellectual), as France did between 
1789 and 1800 or even 1815. America hardly stands in need of a 
revolution to spur its conquest of space. 

But she might well do with a number of relatively minor reforms, 
the effect of which could be far-reaching. One would be the gen- 
eral adoption of the metric system. Another would be to elicit more 
scientific vocations through the teaching of scientific courses in the 
last years of high school and in the first two years of college by truly 
competent and inspiring teachers. As things stand, hardly any Amer- 
ican student in the large universities ever enters into contact with a 
scientist of repute until he reaches graduate school: and many wan- 
der toward law, or business, or the compiling of statistics for insur- 
ance groups or for accountants, for lack of an incitement toward 
scientific research with which a gifted teacher would have provided 
them. A third measure might consist in de-emphasizing the mania 
for collaboration which has become characteristic of American sci- 
ence: too many papers are signed by three or four authors and show 
all the defects of multiple authorship. The young may gain some 
prestige from having their names bracketed with that of an elder 
statesman with whom it is to their interest to agree; the older scien- 
tists may unwillingly appropriate the ideas of the younger men or, 
worse still, may entrust their assistants with all the drudgery of first- 
hand experimenting and thus lose contact with essentials, and grad- 
ually emigrate into an administrator's office. But the history of sci- 
ence, even in the century of Becquerel, Planck, Einstein, Fleming, 
Morgan, and Pavlov should remind us of the way in which most of 
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the epoch-making discoveries were made: through “the lone mus- 
ings of genius,” by solitary men who did not necessarily submit to 
the way of life of businessmen, working at regular hours in an office 
or a laboratory, surrounded by assistants and secretaries and dictat- 
ing machines: their capacity to dream, to disregard organized order 
and a conventionally neat and sterilized desk, to listen to the whims 
of fantasy and to the knockings of chance at a well-prepared mind 
was more beneficial to them than the fear of audacity which cramps 
men working in gentle compromise and in the affected cordiality of 
“togetherness.” Cooperation is obviously necessary where the com- 
plexity of science has become infinite and the mass of accumulated 
knowledge is doubled every fifteen years: no scientist can be an is- 
land any longer. But he can still retain some individual personality 
in the presentation of results reached in a collective undertaking, 
and set nonspecialists afire, or a-dreaming, with the poetry of 
science. 

Warnings of far-seeing scientists in Britain (Sir Lindor Brown) 
and in America (Egon Orowan among others) have pointed to an- 
other reason, linked with that passion for working together which 
has kept science in those countries from bold pioneering: the fasci- 
nation with organization on a grand scale. An American professor of 
mechanical engineering like Egon Orowan, conceding that many of 
the fundamental steps forward in science have been taken by Euro- 
peans or by Americans who had been trained in part in Europe, 
wonders whether “the strict Roman organization of life can be 
adopted without losing the Greek fertility in new ideas.” It may be 
excessively complimentary to the Russians or to the Germans to 
compare them with the Greeks, while to be assimilated to Rome has 
in our age become curiously derogatory: Corneille, Rousseau and 
Danton thought otherwise. But the harrowing question in our civili- 
zation is: “Have not American universities been less successful than 
others in escaping the suffocating grip of the social assembly line?” 
(Orowan ). In the past, it was not uncommon for a Claude Bernard 
or a Chevreul to continue working fruitfully in his laboratory long 
past middle age. Nowadays, as the same author observes, 


An unusually able scientist is on the scrap heap sometimes at the age 
of 30 or 40: he becomes director of research of a large unit, or head of a 
large department, a dean, or an important committee man oscillating 
between his home town and Washington, D. C. ... Not that he ceases to 
be useful; but he is doing work which many others could do equally well 
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or better, and he has to abandon work, usually more important in the long 
run, in which there is no substitute for him. 


The implicit model which business life proposes to, and insidi- 
ously imposes upon, scientists, social scientists, and humanists alike 
lies at the source of that evil. In business, the goal is to be an execu- 
tive, that is, a person who tells others to do the work and whose im- 
portance is measured by the number of people under him, if not by 
the number of telephones on his desk. If Pasteur or Einstein had 
likewise been lured in mid-career to an executive job or to a position 
with one of the large foundations, if Beethoven after his First Sym- 
phony had been appointed Director of Musical Creation at an Acad- 
emy of Music (the suggestion is Egon Orowan’s), if Toulouse-Lau- 
trec had been made visiting artist and critic at some American art 
school, the world would be much the poorer by it. Our affluent so- 
ciety, and perhaps our whole system of free enterprise in intellectual 
life, even the generous tax deductions which permit the proliferation 
of foundations (often of four perfunctory or semi-lunatic ones for 
one of great usefulness) constitute a danger to the emergence, and 
even more to the persistence, of leadership in intellectual life in 
America. Great names are utilized to go and wheedle funds out of 
foundation officials when, as in some other countries, they might be 
left alone as honored members of an Academy while state officials 
took over the work of raising or distributing funds. While in coun- 
tries with a more centralized organization young researchers and 
professors are assigned positions by the government, and the mature 
scientist or the artistic creator or even the great professor of litera- 
ture may enjoy the privilege of seldom answering his mail and of re- 
fusing to attend committees, an incalculable amount of time is de- 
voured in America by the writing of letters of recommendation. The 
placement of his graduates is the elder professor's heaviest burden. 
The same young man will commonly apply for five different grants 
every year; and the master who numbers one hundred such former 
students among his followers would betray their democratic claims 
on him if he refused to write five hundred letters. No wonder if at 
forty-five an American scientist or an American humanist feels all 
creativity in him dried up and mournfully allows himself to become 
an organization man, invested with a semblance of power, since he 
assists in the distribution of funds and of promotions made possible 
by the wealth of others, but painfully aware of his own abdication. 
In no other country is it taken for granted so placidly that after for- 
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ty-five or fifty a writer or a scientist has little left to contribute and 
had better consent to the role of a “lost leader.” 


Any attempt to speculate on the relative creativity or the relative 
degree of excellence displayed by writers, painters, musicians, crit- 
ics, and scholars in America and in Western Europe would require 
a volume in itself. The present writer has already expressed himself 
on the subject elsewhere. Suffice it to say that sheer creativity is cer- 
tainly no less remarkable today in this country than in Britain, 
France, or Germany. If formal excellence is often lacking or less se- 
dulously pursued than in other cultures, if the inner life of fictional 
or dramatic characters is less persistently explored, and if the por- 
trayal of passion is seldom mature, those three glaring weaknesses of 
American letters are compensated for by greater vitality, more epic 
audacity, and a less egocentric cult of literature and of its practition- 
ers by authors and public alike. The serious gap from which Ameri- 
can culture suffers most is the inability of critics to create a public of 
connoisseurs around the writers, which alone might, through the un- 
derstanding and prestige which that public would provide, offset the 
attraction of money and of Hollywood royalties.* The critics them- 
selves and the professors in the many realms covered by the vague 
denomination of “humanities” are often mortified by their awareness 
of not wielding the influence which in Tsarist Russia and in the lib- 
eral countries of Western Europe was, or is, that of their corre- 
sponding numbers. Those who think, who are at least as numerous 
and as outstanding as any in Europe, suffer from not influencing 
those who act. 

To be sure, the gulf between theory and practice is ever vast and 
deep. Professors of political thought are not necessarily successful as 
politicians, or even as counselors of statesmen. Theoretical econo- 
mists can err strangely in their contradictory prognostications, and 
their frequent lack of contact with either politicians or business life 
reduces their voices to so many unheeded cries in a wilderness. Men 
of action do not object to inviting thinkers and academic scholars in 
order to have it explained why they act as they do; then they con- 
tinue doing it with either a strengthened good conscience or with a 
bad one painlessly silenced. Great financiers and effective secretaries 
of the Treasury in this country or in Europe, great statesmen such as 


* The reader whom the subject may interest is referred to my Writers and 
Their Critics: A Study of Misunderstanding (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1954). 
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Clemenceau, Churchill, or Roosevelt were often men whose political 
philosophy, if ever expressed consistently, would have appeared 
childish to professors of law and Ph.D.’s in government and eco- 
nomics. Their thought was contradictory, often improvised at the 
prompting of circumstances: but they were able to size up events, to 
divine trends, to interpret the aspirations of the masses, and to guide 
them. 

Intellectuals are not by necessity incapable of action: Disraeli, 
Lenin, De Gaulle, Salazar were after all intellectuals, and so once 
were Pericles and Caesar. Woodrow Wilson, himself a trained in- 
tellect and a stern moralist, wrote in his youth a very revealing essay 
which he read (he was then thirty-four) as a commencement ad- 
dress in Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1890, and again at Oberlin, in 1895. 
He, like many others who have helped make history, had in himself 
the dual personality of a man of thought and of a man of action. He 
soon perceived the weakness of intellectuals: they do not stand as 
close to the mass as those who act. They cherish proportion, re- 
straint, academic greyness, niceties of character; they tell others 
what they should do, but they do not “creep into their confidence” 
in order to persuade them. He added: 


Leadership, for the statesman, is interpretation. He must read the 
common thought; he must test and calculate very circumspectly the 
preparation of the nation for the next move in the progress of politics. . . . 
No man thinking thoughts born out of time can succeed in leading his 
generation, and successful leadership is a product of sympathy, not of 
antagonism [pp. 42 and 53]. 


Even earlier, while he taught at Bryn Mawr in 1885, he had yearned 
for a statesman’s career and written to his fiancée to that effect, con- 
fiding to her: “I love the stir of the world.” He proclaimed in his 
inaugural address at Princeton in 1902: “We are not put into this 
world to sit still and know; we are put into it to act.” Few statesmen 
indeed have achieved as much as Wilson did in domestic reform and 
imaginative mapping of the future during his first presidency. His 
countrymen may well be proud of having had in this century the 
one intellectual who also could act with foresight and, until the ill- 
fated last years when the art of compromise deserted him, could 
translate independent meditation and loftiness of purpose into 
deeds. 

The lessons of continental Europe in this domain are not alto- 
gether admirable, and the clamor of many continental Europeans 
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who look down on Americans as beings deprived of Weltanschauung 
and as incapable of formulating their attitudes philosophically need 
not impress us overmuch. The elites have long been stratified in 
Europe, and they have tended to close their ranks against those who 
do not share their educational or financial privileges. They are often 
tainted with snobbery, unmindful of the warning of one of the French 
intellectuals, André Suarés, that “the first condition for belonging to 
the élite is not to call oneself one of the élite.” They are frightened 
by vulgarity and forget that vitality often must go with some lack of 
polished veneer. In literature and the arts, the self-styled elites affect 
always to choose a vanguard position, to cherish what is esoteric and 
obscure and therefore closed to less subtle minds than theirs. In pol- 
itics, a tone of intellectual arrogance is wont to keep them apart from 
the masses or leads them to an excess of quibbling and a trend to- 
wards refined sophistry, from which even men of high mental stat- 
ure like Mendés-France or Raymond Aron are not altogether 
immune. 

It is no wonder that many an Anglo-Saxon thinker should re- 
cently have been wary of the seduction of continental European in- 
tellectuals for an America which, since 1933, has gained an influx of 
uprooted intellectuals, all adept at wielding philosophical concepts 
and often at wrapping their thoughts in barbaric English, but with 
little or no audience in this country outside a few reviews and uni- 
versity halls. Bertrand Russell scornfully defined the intellectual as 
“a person who pretends to have more intellect than he has,” and an 
American President, angered by the foreignness of the very notion, 
mocked the intellectual as “a man who takes more words than is nec- 
essary to say more than he knows” (quoted in Eric Goldman, The 
Crucial Decade, 1956). A former college president who has always 
thought independently and acted fearlessly, Harold Taylor, more 
reasonably indicted systematic anti-intellectualism, but rejected the 
extreme respect granted by some Europeans to their intellectuals; 
for this country refuses to accept “a class of political or social leaders 
whose function it is to think for the rest.” More recently still, the 
most intellectual of American playwrights, Arthur Miller, in a 
thoughtful interview given to Henry Brandon (Harper's Magazine, 
November 1960), stressed the dissimilarities between himself and 
Beckett, Sartre, and other French representatives of the thédtre 
didées. 

Our culture resists knowing what it is doing. . . . In France, to a 
much greater degree, the people are aware that, if they don’t know what 
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they're doing . . . somebody knows what they’re doing, and that this is 
a legitimate kind of work, so to speak. .. . Abroad, there are more people 
who have learned to tip their hats to the idea of an intellectual... . 
Here no writer would regard himself, as in Russia and France, as spokes- 
man for the national spirit or something of the kind. . . . In a word, we 
are not so much persecuted as ignored. But everybody else is ignored, too. 


The record of European intellectuals in public affairs or in their 
pronouncements during years of crisis is certainly not a uniformly 
admirable one: many are those who took a long time to discern the 
perils of Pan-Germanism, like Thomas Mann, or of Nazism, like Hei- 
degger and scores of philosophers, scientists and writers. Goebbels 
after all was an intellectual, and so was Gentile, and so were Henri 
de Man, and a number of French artists and writers who, flattered 
by the tribute of the enemy occupying their country, collaborated 
with him in wartime. There have been many intellectuals, like Rus- 
kin and D’Annunzio, to sing paeans to war as a regeneration and to 
espouse rabid nationalism, and there are still a number of them who 
have successively sided with Trotsky, Lenin, and Khrushchev. 
Power and self-assertiveness can exercise a curious fascination on 
the feminine side of those creators who must apparently have some- 
thing of a woman in them to be complete. Even Goethe did not es- 
cape the magnetism of Napoleon trampling his country under his 
‘horse’s hoofs. “Some of the biggest swine in human history have 
been great intellects. Some of the weakest spots in Western free so- 
ciety are due to excessive preoccupation with intellect, with analy- 
sis,’ as another of the finest minds among our college presidents, 
Harry Gideonse, warned us. The failures of our sister countries in 
Europe may prove to us to be just as instructive as their success 
when that success is unquestionable. Too few of the Western Euro- 
pean intellectuals in our century seem to entertain a dauntless faith 
in the future or to be willing to translate words and thoughts into 
deeds in order to bring about that future. 

Faith, and a warm if at times naive passion for fraternity, on the 
contrary, mark American culture as it is lived. These qualities are 
more than ever to be valued today. Behind much of the criticism 
(occasionally raucous and even rancorous) of this country voiced 
elsewhere in the world, there lurks a disappointed admiration for it 
and an inadequate comprehension of its goals, because they are all 
too seldom defined in broad, universal, and dynamic terms. The par- 
amount issue in this country today is, in our eyes, to restore links be- 
tween those who think and those who act, to turn more potential 
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leaders away from the world of business, where they all too often 
become lost in routine, toward ideas and the problems of today, 
which are educational far more than economic, ideological even 
more than military. There will soon be four or five millions of young 
people attending American colleges: are they made to think inde- 
pendently about what they read and hear? Are they spurred to de- 
velop into leaders through an adequate realization of the challenges 
facing them? 

Our faith in the effects of reason, or of more rationality, on man- 
kind has been shattered: reasonableness has hardly made a dent on 
the emotional forces within us. Our faith in the effects of material 
comfort has likewise undergone deadly blows. Man is not evil 
merely because he suffers from inadequate housing, hygiene, or diet, 
contented or “good” because he is prosperous, well fed, and rich. 
Would that life were indeed that simple! Old fashioned optimism is 
dead and gone, once and for all. We must put an end to colonialism, 
but that will nevertheless create a thousand more difficulties than 
existed before. We may reach an agreement on atomic warfare, but 
it will not constitute the end to our fears of world destruction. We 
may devise another agreement on Berlin or on Middle-Eastern oil, 
but any agreement merges well-nigh insoluble problems into new or 
bigger ones; it does not solve them for good. Peace is not the ab- 
sence of wars or the result of treaties. It is a continued and dynamic 
creation, far more challenging than war, and it should be proposed 
to the youth by our leaders as the paramount goal of the second half 
of the twentieth century. 

It is sad to watch the leaders of the country who are now en- 
trusted with guiding the free world, and also that part of it which 
we do not consider as free, to higher destinies, fritter their energies 
away in secondary matters and negative thinking. The panicky fear 
of Communism obsesses them; they are trapped by Russia into 
fighting for half-reluctant allies on the least favorable of terrains and 
into jeopardizing their moral superiority through an insensate fear of 
subversiveness. Meanwhile, their intellectual leaders allow the good 
men coming out of college to squander their ardent young minds on 
frivolities: the latter rush into business, work strenuously to find out 
what the public might want, and secretly knows it needs not. But 
who takes the trouble to awaken aspirations in a country where soon 
half of the adult population might be made up of college graduates? 
The genuine leaders would be those who might propose: an alterna- 
tive to armament expense as a cure for any prospect of a recession; 
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other goals than an even higher dose of publicity to persuade citi- 
zens to purchase what will only clutter up their homes and dull their 
minds; and, what they do not even think of wishing, spacious think- 
ing—not a hypnotized acceptance of the doings of other powers in 
the East. The author whom we have quoted above and who is more 
familiar with American business life than most academics can be, 
Thomas Griffith, concludes his volume with words which may be 
endorsed: 


If a great effort must continually be made to provide against Russian 
assault, our real expenditure of imagination must be in lighting the chaos 
inside us, and recovering a clarity of purpose. Only in this way will we 
regain health as a nation, or hope to inspire others to admire us. The only 
competition that should matter to us as a nation is not with Communism, 
but with that best we ourselves might be. 
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Leadership in Eighteenth-Century America and Today 


WITH HIS CUSTOMARY INSIGHT Tocqueville observed back in the 
1830's that leadership was more difficult in a democracy than else- 
where, and more difficult therefore in the New World than in the 
Old. In the Old World leadership was already given: it was attached 
to birth, rank, position; in the New World it had to be achieved 
by trial and error, and as there were no fixed standards the chances 
for error were limitless. In the Old World there was no problem 
at all of formal leadership: it was all arranged by birth and inherit- 
ance—the kings, the princes, the aristocracy; in the New World 
there was no such thing as formal leadership—it had to be won 
each time, and each time the rules of the contest might change. 

Yet who can doubt that in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century it was the New World—not democracy by our standards 
but certainly democracy by European—that provided the most im- 
pressive spectacle of leadership, rather than the nations of the Old 
World? Who can doubt, for example, that in the crisis of 1774-1783 
the American colonies and States enjoyed far more competent lead- 
ership than the British Empire? 

The situation is too familiar to rehearse. In the last quarter of 
the century the new United States—a nation with a white popula- 
tion of less than three million, without a single major city, and 
wholly lacking in those institutions of organized society or civiliza- 
tion so familiar in Europe—boasted a galaxy of leaders who were 
quite literally incomparable: Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton, John Adams, Samuel Adams, John Jay, James Wilson, George 
Mason, Benjamin Rush, James Madison, and a dozen others scarcely 
less distinguished. 

What explains this remarkable outpouring of political leadership, 
this fertility in the production of statesmen—a fertility unmatched 
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since that day? Was it an historical accident? Was it a peculiar 
response to the time or the place, or to a combination of the two? 
Or was it a product of conditions and attitudes that were cultivated 
and directed to calculated ends, and that can be if not recreated at 
least paralleled in our time? 

There is of course an element of mystery, if not of fortuity, in 
the outbreak of genius at any time. How, after all, explain the flow- 
ering of the little Athens of Pericles and Sophocles and Phidias; 
the Florence of Michelangelo and Raphael and Machiavelli; the 
England of Hakluyt and Shakespeare and Francis Bacon; the Co- 
penhagen of Hans Andersen and Thorwaldsen and Kierkegaard; 
the Vienna of Haydn and Mozart and Beethoven? We do not know 
with any certainty, yet clearly it would be absurd to ascribe these 
and comparable outbursts of genius, or of talent, to chance. There 
must be some principle that explains why the climate of fifth- 
century Athens was favorable to literature and philosophy, why the 
climate of fifteenth-century Florence encouraged art and architec- 
ture, why the climate of sixteenth-century England encouraged the 
discovery of new worlds of geography, science, and philosophy; 
why the climate of eighteenth-century Salzburg and Vienna grew 
musicians. And there must be some principle that explains why 
the little frontier colony of Virginia, with a white population less 
than that of present-day Syracuse or Dayton, without a single city 
or a major university or a proper school system or a press, produced 
in one generation Washington, Jefferson, Mason, Wythe, Madison, 
and Marshall. It is not enough to say that statesmanship was the 
specialty of Virginia as art was the specialty of Florence and music 
of Vienna. We want to know why. 

The first consideration is elementary and practical. Eighteenth- 
century America offered extraordinarily few opportunities for the 
unfolding of talent. Almost the only opportunities it did offer were 
in the public arena. American society was pastoral and undiffer- 
entiated; American economy, rural and parochial; American life, 
singularly uninstitutionalized. In the Old World the young man of 
talent—certainly if he belonged to the upper classes—could take 
his choice, as it were, among the institutions which invited or even 
competed for his services; nor was he in fact limited to the institu- 
tions of his own country but could operate almost anywhere. The 
New World had few of these institutions, and those which did exist, 
in a kind of elementary fashion, offered few temptations; and while 
some colonials—Benjamin West and John Singleton Copley come 
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to mind—could move to the mother country, the overwhelming 
majority could not. What Henry James later wrote of Hawthorne’s 
America, was far more true of and more pertinent to the America 
of Thomas Jefferson and John Adams. Like Hawthorne, they looked 
out upon a “negative spectacle’-—how fortunate that they did not 
know this: + 

No State, in the European sense of the word, and indeed barely a 
national name. No sovereign, no court, no personal loyalty, no aristocracy, 
no church, no clergy, no army, no diplomatic service, no country houses, 
nor parsonages, nor thatched cottages, nor ivied ruins, no cathedrals, nor 
abbeys, nor little Norman churches; no great Universities, nor public 
schools . . . no literature, no novels, no museums, no pictures, no political 
society, no sporting class. 


If these things were left out, said James, everything was left out. 
Yet the spectacle that greeted a Jefferson or an Adams was even 
more negative, even more barren, for one might add: no capital, 
no cities, no manufactures, no newspapers, no journals, no libraries, 
no professions (except, somewhat feebly, the law and the clergy), no 
Society. In England, or France, or the Empire, a young man of 
talent could go into the Church; there was no Church in America, 
with a capital C, and religion had lost much of its appeal. In the 
Old World the young man could enter the army or the navy; the 
new America had neither. He could become a scholar and attach 
himself to an ancient university, or a man of letters, or an acade- 
mician. In America these and similar activities were avocations. 
Not only did the New World offer few opportunities for the 
display of talent except in the public arena; it presented few temp- 
tations to distract talent from preoccupation with public concerns. 
There was no quick way to wealth and no likelihood of piling up 
great riches: nothing is more eloquent of the simplicity of American 
life than Washington’s casting about to borrow a few hundred dol- 
lars to take him to the Inauguration, or Secretary of the Treasury 
Hamilton’s requests for a loan of twenty dollars or so. There were 
no fields for military glory or adventure; the challenge to adventure 
was there, but with no promise of reward, and soldiers who had 
served their country well ended their days in penury, while officers 
who naively hoped to enjoy membership in the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati were regarded as models of depravity to be compared only 
with an Alcibiades or a Caligula. Society offered no distractions— 
indeed there was no Society in the Old World sense of the term, 
for that was a function of cities, of courts, of a class system. In the 
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Old World young men of talent might become courtiers or adven- 
turers, but it is almost as difficult to imagine a Madame Du Barry, 
a Lady Hamilton, or a Madame de Staél in eighteenth-century 
America as a Chesterfield, a Struensee, or a Casanova. It is relevant 
to recall Jefferson’s warning? that young men who went abroad to 
study would surely sink into debauchery, or John Adams's feeling of 
outrage at the avuncular gallantries of the aged Benjamin Franklin; 
it is relevant to note that Benjamin Thompson and Aaron Burr, who 
were adventurers and gallants, found Europe more congenial to 
their talents than America. 

Such talent as there was, then, had no effective outlet except in 
public channels. But how did it happen that there was so much tal- 
ent? And how did it happen—it is a question Henry Adams never 
ceased asking himself—that American society of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was prepared to encourage and use such talent as was available, 
whereas the America of a century later was not. 

Here, again, we do well to begin with a practical consideration. 
Not only were the opportunities for leadership and for distinction 
almost wholly in the public arena, but the opportunities in the pub- 
lic arena were numerous, urgent, and inviting. Has any one genera- 
tion of less than a million adult men ever been called upon to do 
more than the generation of Washington and Adams and Jefferson in 
these creative years? They had to win independence; set up state 
governments; write a constitution; win the transmontane West and 
defend it against Indians and against formidable foreign powers; 
create a nation and all those institutions, political and cultural, that 
go into the making of a nation. There is nothing like war for bring- 
ing out courage; there is nothing like emergency for bringing out 
ingenuity; there is nothing like challenge for bringing out character. 
This is Arnold Toynbee’s argument of challenge and response; it is 
the moral put in simpler form by Lowell’s once familiar poem, “The 
Present Crisis”: 


New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of 
Truth. 


In the last quarter of the eighteenth century Americans were ex- 
posed to new occasions as well as to new duties. They found them- 
selves not only required to perform heroic deeds, but challenged to 
do so by the special circumstances of their being. No one can read 
their public papers or their private correspondence (and how the 
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two are alike!) without realizing that these men saw themselves as 
characters in history, and that they were weighed down (or perhaps 
buoyed up) by a special sense of responsibility. A hundred quota- 
tions propose themselves, but the best is the most familiar: Wash- 
ington’s moving admonition to the States in his “Circular Letter” of 
June 1783: 


This is the time of their political probation, this is the moment when 
the eyes of the whole World are turned upon them, this is the moment to 
establish or ruin their national Character forever. . . . For according to 
the system of Policy the States shall adopt at this moment, they will stand 
or fall, and by their confirmation or lapse, it is yet to be decided whether 
the Revolution must ultimately be considered as a blessing or a curse: 
a blessing or a curse, not to the present age alone, for with our fate will 
the destiny of unborn Millions be involved. 


The Founding Fathers—even the term is not improper—were quite 
aware that the American people were the first to break away from 
a mother country, the first to set up as a nation, to try the experiment 
of self-government, to write constitutions, and to fashion a new co- 
lonial system. They thought of themselves not as actors on some pro- 
vincial stage but as characters in the greatest drama of all history. 
Thus Jefferson’s comment that “Americans undertook to make a com- 
munication of grandeur and freedom” to the peoples of the entire 
world. Thus Tom Paine’s conclusion that “we have it in our power 
to begin the world over again. A situation similar to the present hath 
not happened since the days of Noah until now. The birthday of a 
new world is at hand.”* Thus Ethan Allen’s assurance that “it is in 
our power to make the world happy, to teach mankind the art of 
being so, to exhibit on the theatre of the universe, a character hith- 
erto unknown . . . to have a new creation entrusted to our hands.” 

And now we come to the heart of the matter. What was it that 
impelled so many Americans, from the seacoast of Maine to the 
frontiers of Georgia, from tidewater Virginia to the backwoods of 
Pennsylvania, into service to the commonwealth? What was it that 
made that service on the whole so spontaneous and so harmonious, 
so that eighteenth-century America presents a spectacle of consensus 
and cooperation without parallel in modern history? What was it 
that seemed to give the same character, the same animus, the same 
style even, to almost every public man—an aristocratic soldier like 
Washington, a Puritan like John Adams, a Scots immigrant like 
James Wilson, a West Indian emigrant like Alexander Hamilton, a 
scholar-statesman like Jefferson and Madison, a scientist like Benja- 
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min Rush, so that their philosophies, their conduct, and even their 
letters are almost indistinguishable from their public papers? We 
have greatly busied ourselves with identifying the authorship of the 
disputed numbers of the Federalist Papers; we have not sufficiently 
remarked how astonishing it is that there should be a dispute: imag- 
ine a dispute over the authorship of contributions to a volume by 
Eisenhower, Stevenson, and Truman! 

When we study our history in a vacuum, or in isolation, as we so 
commonly do, we exaggerate differences and minimize similarities. 
Contrast the American Revolution with the English Revolution of 
the seventeenth century, or the French from 1789 to 1815, or the many 
revolutions in the states of Latin America: what emerges most 
sharply is the harmonious quality that pervades the American. We 
pivot history on the contest between Jefferson and Hamilton, but 
their similarities are more profound and pervasive than their differ- 
ences. We have made much of the differences between Jefferson and 
John Adams, but the two men cherished the same philosophy of his- 
tory and even of man, worked happily together on the Declaration 
of Independence and on state constitutions, and in their long and 
fascinating correspondence rarely wandered off common ground. 
How much alike, too, are the constitutions of the States and that of 
the United States; how similar their Bills of Rights; how almost 
monotonously familiar are the arguments over the ratification of the 
Federal Constitution in the various conventions, how superficial the 
criticisms, how insignificant the proposed amendments; how inter- 
changeable the two factions or parties before and after ratification! 
Of this whole generation of statesmen and public figures, we can 
say that the things that divided them were inconsequential, and the 
things that united them were fundamental. 

It is not merely that they were all children of the Enlightenment, 
consciously or unconsciously: so, for that matter, were Lord Shel- 
burne and Diderot and Casanova. It is more to the point that they 
were all part of what we may call the American Enlightenment—an 
Enlightenment that differed strikingly from the French and English 
versions in that (unlike these) it found support in experience as well 
as in philosophy, vindicated itself by reference to environment and 
circumstances, as well as to imagination and logic. That, I suppose, 
is the underlying reason why John Adams was not really a misan- 
thrope, despite his natural inclinations in that direction; why Wash- 
ington was not really a Tory, despite his natural predisposition to be 
so; why Hamilton was such a failure as an aristocrat or an oligarch. 
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But there were other common denominators for the Americans of 
this generation besides the ideas of the Enlightenment and the re- 
alities of an environment, or a Providence, which “by all its dispen- 
sations proves that it delights in the happiness of man here and his 
greater happiness hereafter’;> there were other common denomi- 
nators that operated to encourage service to the commonwealth. 
There was, for example, the growing secularism, or deism, of society 
generally and of the upper classes (if we can use such a term for 
America) in particular. It is suggestive that whereas in the seven- 
teenth century the best brains tended to go into the church, after 
Jonathan Edwards few first-rate minds were content with theologi- 
cal speculations, and the clergymen who are most familiar to us are 
remembered for other than contributions to theology: the politically 
minded Jonathan Mayhew, for example, or the brave John Peter 
Muhlenberg, or the egregious Manasseh Cutler, or the omniscient 
William Bentley. But it is not merely that men of talent no longer 
gravitated instinctively into the ministry; it is rather that deism sup- 
planted piety and that virtue came to be judged by classical rather 
than Biblical standards. The passion that had earlier gone into the 
service of God was transferred into service to the commonwealth, 
and the expectation of personal immortality was transformed (is it 
possible to say sublimated?) into concern for historical immortality 
and for the welfare of posterity. 

The confession of obligation to posterity can, of course, be merely 
a rhetorical flourish—doubtless it was in Jefferson’s grandiose refer- 
ence to “our descendants to the thousandth and thousandth genera- 
tion.” But no one who immerses himself in the writings of the men 
of that Revolutionary generation can doubt that it was genuine and 
pervasive. Remember Tom Paine’s plea for independence: “’Tis not 
the concern of a day, a year, or an age; posterity are virtually in- 
volved in the contest, and will be more or less affected to the end of 
time.” Or John Adams’ moving letter to his beloved Abigail when 
he had signed the Declaration, “Through all the gloom I can see the 
rays of ravishing light and glory. Posterity will triumph in that day's 
transaction, even although we should rue it, which I trust in God 
we shall not.”® Benjamin Rush recalled that “I was animated con- 
stantly by a belief that I was acting for the benefit of the whole 
world, and of future ages, by assisting in the formation of new means 
of political order and general happiness.”? 

No one appealed more frequently to posterity than Washington; 
nowhere is that appeal more moving than in the Newburgh address: 
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“You will, by the dignity of your Conduct, afford occasion for Pos- 
terity to say, when speaking of the glorious example you have ex- 
hibited to Mankind, ‘had this day been wanting the World had 
never seen the last stage of perfection to which human nature is 
capable of attaining.’ ”® Were the echoes of this in Churchill's mind 
when he spoke of “their finest hour’? And here is Washington's 
friend, Arthur St. Clair, accepting the governorship of the Northwest 
Territory in 1788: “I am truly sensible of the Importance of the 
Trust” and aware “how much depends on the due execution of it— 
to you Gentlemen over whom it is to be immediately exercised, to 
your Posterity! perhaps to the whole Community of America.”® Or 
listen to George Mason’s admonition to his children in his will: “If 
either their own inclinations or the necessity of the times should en- 
gage them in public affairs, I charge them . . . never to let the mo- 
tives of private interest or of ambition induce them to betray nor 
the fear of danger or of death deter them from asserting the liberty 
of the country and endeavoring to transmit to their posterity those 
sacred rights in which they themselves were born.”!° Finally, here is 
Jefferson on the eve of death—and beyond mere rhetoric—to his 
friend James Madison, “It has been a great solace to me to believe 
that you are engaged in vindicating to posterity the course we have 
pursued, of preserving to them, in all their purity, the blessings of 
self-government which we had assisted in acquiring for them.” 


A fourth common denominator of the minds of the late eigh- 
teenth-century Americans was education, formal and informal. It 
is customary now to disparage eighteenth-century education, to 
equate the colleges of that day with the better high schools of our 
own day, and to recall how few Americans were exposed to the 
advantages of formal education. Yet the products of the eighteenth- 
century educational machinery seemed to think more deeply (cer- 
tainly in the political realm) and to write more clearly (in any 
realm) than the products of the far more elaborate educational 
systems of our own time. But again what is most interesting is that 
almost all the public men of that generation appear to have ab- 
sorbed the same maxims of conduct, to have studied the same texts, 
to have subscribed to the same philosophical precepts. All of them 
knew Plutarch and Thucydides and Tacitus; all knew (at first hand 
or merely as the common sense of the matter) John Locke and 
Bolingbroke and Hume and Montesquieu. Almost every one of 
them might have said, with the Rev. Jonathan Mayhew, “Having 
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been initiated in youth in the doctrines of civil liberty, as they are 
taught in such men as Plato, Demosthenes, Cicero, and other per- 
sons among the ancients, and such as Sidney and Milton, Locke and 
Hoadley among the moderns, I liked them; they seemed rational.” !2 
Almost everyone might have provided in his will, as Josiah Quincy 
did, that “I leave to my son, when he shall have reached the age of 
fifteen, the Works of Algernon Sidney, John Locke, Bacon, Gordon’s 
Tecitus and Cato’s Letters. May the spirit of Liberty rest upon him.” ® 
How familiar the Maxims of Civil Conduct, which the youthful Wash- 
ington learned; how familiar the long excerpts that went into Jeffer- 
son’s Commonplace Book, or that made up the substance of so much 
of John Adams’s Defence of the Constitutions, and Discourses on 
Davila. Adams—as representative a figure as you can find in this 
generation—took for granted the duty of the academies to incul- 
cate virtue and the love of liberty, and saw to it that the education 
which he arranged for his son did just that. Thus the youthful 
Dissertation on the Canon and the Feudal Law concluded with the 
appeal that “the colleges join their harmony in the same delight- 
ful concert. Let every declamation turn upon the beauty of liberty 
and virtue, and the deformity and turpitude and malignity of slav- 
ery and vice. Let the public disputations become researches into 
the grounds and nature and ends of government, and the means of 
preserving the good and demolishing the evil. Let the dialogues and 
all the exercises become the instruments of impressing on the tender 
mind . . . the ideas of Right and the sensations of freedom.” 14 

It is unnecessary to elaborate on what is so familiar. What is 
important are the lessons that this generation drew from its study 
of the classics of Greek and Roman literature and of the literature 
of English liberty. It learned (the predisposition was there, of 
course) that the same rules of morality operated at all times, in all 
places, and in all societies; that the affairs of men were controlled 
by undeviating “laws of Nature and Nature's God,” laws which 
neither God nor Nature could alter; and that there was, in the words 
of Washington, “an indissoluble union between virtue and happi- 
ness, between duty and advantage, between the genuine maxim 
of an honest and magnanimous policy and the solid rewards of 
public prosperity and felicity.” And they learned that the first duty 
of the good citizen was service to the commonwealth. “Every man 
in a republic,” said Benjamin Rush, “is public property. His time 
and talents, his youth, his manhood, his old age, nay more, life, all, 
belong to his country.” And Elbridge Gerry (something of an ex- 
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pert on the matter of public service) observed that “it is the duty 
of every citizen though he may have but one day to live, to devote 
that day to the service of his country.” 

This was what philosophy admonished; this was what history 
taught. 


History—almost inseparable from literature and philosophy— 
is a fifth common denominator of the American mind, or character, 
in this generation, a fifth influence beckoning or persuading men 
into the public service. 

Few aspects of American intellectual history are more astonish- 
ing—perhaps we should say puzzling—than the contrast between 
political and historical writing in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. For the generation that gave us, indisputably, the most 
eloquent and profound political treatises in our literature—the 
Farmer's Letters, the Summary View, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Virginia Bill of Rights, the Virginia Statute of Religious 
Freedom, the Constitution, the Federalist Papers, Washington's 
“Circular Letter,” his Inaugural and Farewell Addresses come to 
mind—gave us not a single work of formal history that anyone but 
an expert can remember or that anyone, even an expert, can read 
except as an act of duty or of piety. Hutchinson’s Massachusetts Bay 
is pedestrian; Gordon’s American Revolution is plagiarized from the 
Annual Register, and so, too, much of Ramsay’s sprightlier American 
Revolution; the Rev. Jeremy Belknap is interesting chiefly to anti- 
quarians and local historians; Ebenezer Hazard was a collector; 
Noah Webster a dilettante; Mercy Warren lively but unreliable and 
amateurish; John Marshall’s ponderous five volumes on Washing- 
ton (much of it cribbed from other books) is universally unread. 
Only the grotesque Parson Weems wrote histories that survive, and 
everyone agrees that he was not an historian, that he really belongs 
in the Romantic era, and that his books are fiction anyway. 

Yet no other American generation has been so deeply immersed 
in or preoccupied with history. Indeed, we might say with consid- 
erable justice that the Founding Fathers thought history too serious 
a business to be left to the historians. It was the concern of all, but 
especially of statesmen—just the view that Winston Churchill took 
all his life. If we want to read the historical writing of this genera- 
tion, then, we turn to the writings, public and private, of John 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Franklin, Hamilton, Washington, Rush, 
Wilson, and others. And the great historical treatises are not the 
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formal histories, rather such books as the Defence of the Constitu- 
tions, or Notes on Virginia, or the Federalist Papers, or Wilson's 
Lectures on the Constitution, while commentary and interpretation 
of history run like a broad stream through the correspondence of 
most of the leading statesmen. 

The evidence here is overwhelming: see, for example, the con- 
tinuous rain of references to the experience of the ancient world 
in the debates in the Federal Convention and the State ratifying 
conventions, and the preoccupation with ancient history—and some 
more modern—in the Federalist Papers. All John Adams's major 
writings were historical, and so was much of what John Dickinson, 
James Wilson, and Madison wrote as well.?® 

But the view of history entertained by the philosophers of the 
Enlightenment was very different from that which had been ac- 
cepted in the past, or which was to be embraced by the future. It 
completely repudiated the antiquarianism of the Annalists of the 
seventeenth century; it would have repudiated, just as convulsively, 
the narrative and romantic history of the nineteenth century and 
the scientific history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
which addresses itself to what actually happened. 

Certainly what happened did not interest the historian-philoso- 
phers of the Enlightenment.1* “Other historians relate facts to in- 
form us of facts,” wrote Diderot to Voltaire. “You relate them to 
excite in our hearts an intense hatred of lying, ignorance, hypocrisy, 
superstition, tyranny.”1® The tribute to Voltaire was just: “Con- 
found details,” that historian had said, and the reason was, clearly 
enough, that details tended to confound the historian. The same 
point of view is reflected in the statesmen of the New World when 
they turned their attention to history. “The sacred rights of man- 
kind are not to be rummaged for among old parchments or musty 
records,” wrote the youthful Hamilton. “They are written as with 
a sunbeam in the whole volume of human nature by the hand of 
Divinity itself.” 1° 

Particular facts, then, were of no interest or importance; only 
general facts. Details were insignificant and trivial; only general 
truths commanded attention. When Lessing reviewed Voltaire’s 
Essay on Manners (a characteristic eighteenth-century title), he 
observed that “to know man in particular . . . is to know fools and 
scoundrels. The case is quite different with the study of Man in 
general. Here he exhibits greatness and his divine origin.”®° That is 
what the American statesmen-philosophers were interested in, man 
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in general. “When in the course of human events,” Jefferson began 
his great Declaration, and it is a breathtaking phrase. It is “the laws 
of Nature and Nature’s God” that entitle the American people to 
“assume among the powers of the earth an equal station.” The truths 
that justify this claim to equality are “self-evident” and apply to 
“all men” and to “any form of Government.” 

So American statesmen, when they turned to the past, drew with 
equal confidence on the histories of Athens and Sparta, of Car- 
thage and Rome, of the Swiss cantons or the low countries, of Anglo- 
Saxon England or Stuart England; it was all one. They had in fact 
no sense of place, as they had no sense of time; they repeated with 
Samuel Johnson (whom they otherwise detested ): 


Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru; 
Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 
And watch the busy scenes of crowded life 
—Vanity of Human Wishes 


The laws of nature were everlastingly the same, and so, too, the 
laws of history, for the same laws that regulated the movement of 
the stars in the heavens regulated the movements of politics and 
economy on earth—the anxious toil, the eager strife, the busy scenes 
of crowded life. 

And just as evolution was unsuspected in the natural order, so 
it was excluded from the historical. Progress, if it existed, was cycli- 
cal, or it was a happy parallel to the movement of the sun from 
the east to the west: it was as simple as that. The Enlightenment 
was not really interested in the past at all; in its sight a thousand 
years were as one, and if the thousand years did not yield a moral 
lesson, they were as nothing. The historians of the Enlightenment 
were like Diogenes; they went about the past with a lantern, look- 
ing for truth. They knew truth when they saw it, and brought it 
forth into the light, but they had no interest in what was not truth. 

This is one reason they had so little interest in individuals, but 
only in the individual as a type, and they were always putting con- 
temporaries into some historical niche. Washington was Cincinnatus, 
and Greene was Fabian, and Burr was Cataline, and Franklin was 
Solon, and so it went. It is no accident that the American Enlighten- 
ment did not produce a single biography of any value: Marshall's 
Washington was not really of any value, and Weems’s Washington 
was not a product of the Enlightenment at all. 

History, then, in the era of the Enlightenment, in America as in 
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the Old World, addressed itself to great public questions, to broad 
general issues, to profound moral problems, and left the details to 
the pedants and the antiquarians. The historians of that day wrote 
on Man, not men; on the spirit of the laws rather than on specific 
laws; they gave lectures on the study of history, or commentaries on 
the Constitution, or provided a Defence of the Constitutions, or 
Notes on Virginia. When they submitted “facts to a candid world,” 
they did so only as illustrations of a general principle, and it did not 
so much matter if the facts failed to illustrate the principle, for 
the principle was valid anyway.” The best of histories—the Ameri- 
can in any event—were all designed to prove something: Notes on 
Virginia to prove the superiority of the American environment over 
the European; Defence of the Constitutions to prove the superiority 
of the Massachusetts Constitution to the kind of constitution cele- 
brated by Turgot; the Federalist Papers to prove the adequacy of 
the new Federal Constitution; the Rights of Man to prove the neces- 
sity of revolution in Great Britain, and so forth. Thus, history was 
utilitarian, but only in a highly moral sense. It took the place of 
the Bible, and drove home truths which heretofore had depended 
for authority on the Scriptures. 


But if human nature was always the same, and if history was 
regulated by the laws of nature, what hope was there that man and 
nature would be different in America? What reason was there to 
suppose that the New World could escape the fate of the Old? 
That was a hard nut to crack. In a sense, it was the secular version 
of the familiar conflict between predestination and free will. Was 
there any room for the exercise of free will in American history? 
What a question to ask, in this New World whose very existence 
was a monument to the exercise of free will, in this new nation 
which had come into existence through a mighty effort of free willl 
What a question to ask of a people who were not only prepared 
to new-make the world, but were actually engaged in doing so! 

History was not inexorable, nor was Man’s Fate. History, rightly 
read, presented a spectacle of virtue as of vice, of weal as of woe, 
of triumph as of failure. The outcome depended on what man did 
with nature and nature’s laws. More specifically, it depended on 
three things: the natural environment, the political and social insti- 
tutions, and the character of the men who served—or betrayed— 
the commonwealth. 

Environment was important, far more important in the New 
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World than in the Old, where it had been tamed and brought under 
control. All Americans were by nature (as they still are) environ- 
mentalists, for in America environment triumphed over inheritance. 
It is the awareness of this that explains the almost convulsive reac- 
tion of so many Americans to the Raynal-Buffon theories of degen- 
eracy in the New World. Those theories were not actually extreme, 
and Raynal at least apologized handsomely enough for his errors, 
but Jefferson and Franklin and others found them unforgivable.?% 
For, to attack nature in America was to destroy the promise of 
American life. The expectations of future glory so confidently enter- 
tained by Washington and Jefferson and Paine and their colleagues 
were based in considerable part on the American environment. Nor 
was that environment a simple matter; it operated in two distinct 
ways to assure both America’s escape from the evils that had afflicted 
the Old World and the promise of future well-being: both can be 
read luminously in the public papers of Washington and Jefferson. 
First was the sheer physical bounty of the New World—soil, forests, 
water, sheer size—‘“land enough for . . . the thousandth and thou- 
sandth generation.” Second was isolation from the Old World; as 
Jefferson put it, we were “kindly separated by Nature from the 
exterminating havoc of one quarter of the globe; too high-minded to 
endure the depredations of the others.” The isolation was not only 
physical but social, political, and moral as well. 

Here, then, was something really new in history: for the first 
time a numerous and virtuous people were vouchsafed an ideal 
environment and were freed from the tyrannies, the superstitions, 
the injustices, the vices, the miseries that had for centuries made a 
shambles of the history of the Old World. But a rich and spacious 
environment was not enough. It proved, to be sure, that “by all its 
dispensations Providence delighted in the happiness of man,” but— 
if we may shift to Washington (and why not, as the Founding 
Fathers are philosophically interchangeable? )—‘there is still an 
option left to the United States .. . it is in their choice and depends 
upon their conduct whether they will be respectable and prosperous, 
or contemptable and miserable as a Nation.” In short, everything 
depended on what Americans did with their environment. Every- 
thing depended on the institutions they established, the constitutions 
they wrote, the laws they enacted. Everything depended on the 
health and the virtue of society. Everything depended on the in- 
tegrity and devotion of its leaders. Here is where history, properly 
read, was really useful. For history was the great school of virtue. 
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As early as 1749 Benjamin Franklin drew up a series of Proposals 
relating to the Education of the Youth of Pennsylvania. History 
occupied a central position in that scheme of education. Among 
many other things it would: *4 | 


. . . give occasion to expatiate on the Advantage of Civil Orders and 
Constitutions; how Men and their Properties are protected by joining in 
Societies and establishing Government; their Industry encouraged and 
rewarded; Arts invented, and Life made more comfortable. The Advan- 
tages of Liberty, Mischiefs of Licentiousness, Benefits arising from good 
Laws and from a due Execution of Justice, etc. Thus may the first prin- 
ciples of sound Politicks be fix’d in the Minds of Youth. 


And Franklin added that in a proper system of education, 


The idea of what is true Merit should also be presented to Youth, 

explained and impressed on their Minds, as consisting in an Inclination 
joined with an Ability to serve Mankind, one’s Country, Friends and 
Family. 
Jefferson, too, thought that history occupied a central position in any 
scheme of education, because it taught the young the dangers of 
tyranny and the virtues of freedom. “History, by apprizing them of 
the past,” he wrote, “will enable them to judge of the future; it will 
avail them of the experience of other times and other nations; it 
will qualify them as judges of the actions and designs of men; it will 
enable them to know ambition under every disguise it may assume; 
and knowing it, to defeat its views.” 

This, after all, was but the common sense of the matter. Every- 
one agreed with Bolingbroke that history was philosophy teaching 
by example. Everyone read in Hume that,”° 


History tends to strengthen the Sentiments of Virtue by the Variety 
of Views in which it exhibits the Conduct of divine Providence. ...A 
regard to divine Providence heightens our Satisfaction in reading History, 
and tends to throw an agreeable Light upon the most gloomy and dis- 
gusting parts of it. 


Though the Americans did not know him, they would have agreed 
with the fascinating Dr. Zimmermann of Berne and Hannover, who 
ransacked ancient history to discover “examples . . . that shine as 
patterns to posterity,” and that?? “awaken in every noble mind an 
irrefragable sense of the duties we owe to our country; and the 
preservation of the history of these examples is nothing more than 
the propagation of that national pride founded on real advantages,” 
and who concluded that confidence and self-esteem, based on famil- 
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iarity with the historical past, “gives us the power to exalt ourselves 
above the weakness of human nature, to exert our talents in praise- 
worthy enterprises, never to yield to the spirit of slavery, never to 
be slaves to vice, to obey the dictates of our conscience, to smile 
under misfortune, and to rely upon seeing better days.” 

The historical-philosopher with whom Americans were most 
familiar (after Bolingbroke, in any event) was the extraordinary 
Dr. Priestley, clergyman, scientist, statesman, and historian. All 
knew his Lectures on History (they had gone through many editions 
before Priestley came to the United States), lectures prefixed by an 
“Essay on a Course of Liberal Education for Civil Life” and ad- 
dressed to that lively young Benjamin Vaughan whose later career 
was a monument to their value. Priestley’s American friends could 
read in these lectures that history serves to amuse the imagination 
and interest the passions, that it improves the understanding, and 
that it tends to strengthen the sentiments of virtue.”® 

The chorus was harmonious; too, it was overwhelming; there 
were no discordant notes—none of any importance. History taught 
(that was its business) that man was master of his fate, that virtue 
could triumph over vice and reason over folly, and that the surest 
road to immortality was service to the commonwealth. The men 
whom history celebrated (it was the theme of the historians, the 
poets, the dramatists ) were those who devoted their talents to their 
fellow men. That whole generations drew strength,”® 


. not merely from twice-told arguments—how fair and noble a 
thing it is to show courage in battle—but from the busy spectacle of 
our great city’s life as we see it before us day by day, falling in love with 
her as we see her, and remembering that all this greatness she owes to 
men with the fighter’s daring, the wise man’s understanding of his duty, 
and the good man’s self-discipline in its performance—to men who, if 
they failed in any ordeal, disdained to deprive the city of their services, 
but sacrificed their lives as the best offerings on her behalf. 


And they knew, too, that “the whole earth is the sepulchre of famous 
men; and their story is graven not only on stone over the native 
earth, but lives on far away, without visible symbol, woven into the 
stuff of other men’s lives.””° 

That was the immortality they sought, and it was the immortality 
they found; it is impossible to doubt the sincerity of their detestation 
of the adventurers or soldiers who solaced themselves with private 
rather than public gain, as it is impossible to doubt their own gen- 
uine desire for retirement to their farms or their studies. 
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These, then, were some of the circumstances, pressures, and 
considerations that help to explain the phenomenon of public lead- 
ership in eighteenth-century America. Talent was to be found every- 
where, but in America it was directed, inevitably, into public 
channels. The zeal for service was to be found everywhere, but in 
America it could be satisfied on the public stage: who can believe 
that a Hamilton, a Gallatin, or a Wilson would have found scope for 
their talents in the countries of their birth? The philosophy of the 
Enlightenment flourished everywhere in the Western world, but in 
America it was given a chance to operate in the political and social 
as well as the moral and cultural realms, and that without the neces- 
sity of violence or revolution. 


Eighteenth-century Americans assumed that history was phi- 
losophy teaching by example, and went far to prove it by modeling 
themselves on the examples they supposed—sometimes mistakenly 
—to be history. We no longer subscribe with any confidence to 
Bolingbroke’s dictum, and even if we did we would be unable 
to agree on the selection or the interpretation of the examples. If 
we find history in general unusable in a direct or practical way, 
what of the experience of the Founding Fathers can we use in our 
search for leadership? 

We know that all those who cry Lord, Lord, shall not enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and we cannot take refuge in admonitions. 
Nor can we hope to lift ourselves by our moral bootstraps by an 
ostentatious search for values: our problem is not to define our val- 
ues, but to realize them. Let us inquire rather what part of the 
eighteenth-century experience that provided our country with such 
distinguished leadership is or can be made relevant to our needs 
today. 

First, we noted that in eighteenth-century America public careers 
were almost the only careers that were open to great talent. Today 
openings—indeed invitations—are innumerable, and talent finds 
more glittering rewards in private than in public enterprise. Can we 
do anything to tilt the balance back to public enterprise? 

Certainly we can, if we will, do something to restore the balance 
in the purely material realm; in a society where prestige is associated 
with material status, that is not unimportant. We can and should 
pay salaries that do not impose too heavy a sacrifice upon those 
who enter public life. We can use the instrument of taxation to 
encourage education, literature, the arts and sciences, and to reduce 
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the financial rewards of private enterprise. We have not sufficiently 
explored these possibilities. 

Second, we can and should protect our public servants from 
some of the more ostentatious penalties that are now associated 
with public enterprise; we might even give them the same protec- 
tion and immunity that is enjoyed by those who are engaged in 
private business. Not only is public service poorly paid: it is ex- 
ceedingly vulnerable. Horace Greeley observed during the cam- 
paign of 1872 that he did not know whether he was running for the 
Presidency or the penitentiary; a good many politicians, not Presi- 
dential candidates alone, must have felt that way during recent cam- 
paigns: the “twenty years of treason” campaign comes to mind. The 
civil servant, even with tenure, is at all times fair game: fair game 
for demagogues making political capital; for Congressional commit- 
tees which allow themselves a degree of irresponsibility unparalleled 
in Britain or Canada; for security investigators whose work—witness 
the Service and Condon cases—is never done; for journalists who 
yield nothing to these investigators in their contempt for privacy 
and for decency. If we are to encourage able men to enter public 
life, we may have to curb the self-indulgence, vanity, and sadism 
which now operate to keep so many people out of it. 

Third, can we do anything to encourage a livelier awareness of 
posterity and our responsibility to it? Perhaps the situation here is 
desperate; after all a people who were really concerned for posterity 
would not produce so much of it! Yet here too something might be 
done by deliberate policy. Remember Pericles’ boast in the great 
Funeral Oration: 


Ours is no work-a-day city only. No other provides so many recrea- 
tions for the spirit—contests and sacrifices all the year round, and beauty 


: our public buildings to cheer the heart and delight the eyes day by 
ay. 

It is but natural, Pericles added, “that all of us shall work to spend 
ourselves in her service.” 

We can, if we will, emulate the Athenians who built so splen- 
didly that their citizens “drew strength from the busy spectacle of 
our great city’s life” and that posterity, too, could delight in its 
beauty and its glory. We can do this by the deliberate support 
of those monuments and memorials which are designed at once to 
remind us of our responsibility to posterity and to remind posterity 
of its obligation to us. Instead of turning the hearts of our great 
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cities into scabrous parking lots—as Boston is doing even now—we 
can use public and private money to build parks, squares, fountains, 
galleries, libraries, theatres, operas—whatever will keep constantly 
before the eyes of the young of future generations a sense of the 
greatness of the city and of the spirit of those who built her. A 
society that wastes its affluence in self-indulgence cannot expect to 
excite in the young a passion to spend themselves in the service of 
the commonwealth. 

Fourth, what role for education? 

Eighteenth-century education with its emphasis on the classics 
and on history was designed to instil in the young an avid sense of 
duty and of civic virtue. The Fathers, we remember, were brought 
up on Plutarch and Cicero, and read Locke and Montesquieu and 
Cato's Letters. They saw history as a morality play whose acts un- 
folded in ceaseless progression, and themselves as cast in the roles 
of Solon or Aristides or Brutus or Cincinnatus. Often they con- 
sciously displayed the antique virtues which they associated with 
these Plutarchian characters. 

It is an understatement that education and history no longer 
fulfil these traditional functions. Can they be persuaded to do so? 

Certainly not in any calculated way; to “use” history to incul- 
cate particular principles, even good ones, is a dangerous business. 
But at a time when the history of Greece and Rome and even of 
England have all but disappeared from the school curricula, and 
when history itself is giving way to civics, or current affairs, or 
“world problems,” it is relevant to recall that the men who fought 
the Revolution and wrote the Constitutions and the Bills of Rights 
were brought up on the histories of Greece and Rome and England. 
At a time when narrative history has given way to “problems” and 
when the celebration of heroes is regarded as a vestigial remnant of 
Victorianism or a subtle attack upon the behavioral sciences, it is 
relevant to observe that, if we deny young people the wonder and 
excitement of historical narration and of heroes, we cannot expect 
them to respond passionately to the moral crises of our own time. 

The eighteenth century, which vouchsafed us the most distin- 
guished leadership that any nation has enjoyed in modern times, 
can, then, furnish us, if not with models and directives, at least with 
illustrations and guides. Our eighteenth-century experience suggests 
that leadership is not fortuitous, that both formal policies and in- 
formal attitudes influence its appearance and its character, and 
that considerations of material rewards, prestige, opportunity, phi- 
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losophy, and education are all involved in the formulation of such 
policies and attitudes. 
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Standards of Excellence 


THE wea of the excellent is one shared by all civilizations; but the 
notions of what is the excellent, the best, vary over a wide range. 
In considering the concept of excellence in contemporary America 
the temptation is to take for granted certain cultural and philosophi- 
cal presuppositions inherent in our society and to measure excellence 
solely in terms of them. This would be an error, for it would get us 
no nearer to an understanding of what constitutes our notion of the 
best. We would be discussing not excellence but skill. Excellence 
has to do with values and ideals rather than the expertness with 
which they are implemented. It is the swmmum bonum of any cul- 
ture at a given time. For the civilization of the high middle ages it 
was sanctity and heroism. The saint and the knight were the ideal 
types against which the ordinary man measured his life and achieve- 
ment. The abandonment of worldly success and material objects— 
or rather the attainment of a perspective which made such an aban- 
donment the only rational course of action—has been common in 
various cultures at various times. The Emperor Charles V abdi- 
cated and entered a monastery. Racine retired from a brilliant ca- 
reer to prepare himself for death. Still today the Hindu merchant 
may leave his business and family for the begging bowl of the men- 
dicant. What governs and in fact creates the idea of excellence in a 
society is its vision of reality, that which it considers to be true. 
Now, what is our idea of excellence? What do we consider to be 
the highest good toward which all effort should in the end, at least 
ideally, direct itself? Certainly not sanctity. Certainly not with- 
drawal from the world. Nor is heroism in its classic sense the value 
we most esteem. And yet we do have, as we must, a concept of the 
highest that gives vitality and creativity to our culture. I would like 
to suggest two propositions. The first is that our concept of excellence 
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emerges from distinctive American historical and social experiences 
colored and shaped by the secular and almost exclusively activist 
tone of the twentieth century world. Second, in this concept, as in 
so much else, we have been pioneers. What constitutes for us the 
idea of excellence is rapidly becoming the common property of all 
of Western European civilization, at least. 

In order to ascertain the summum bonum of contemporary Amer- 
ica, then, we must begin by examining those characteristics which 
are peculiar to this country and have therefore profoundly affected 
its system of values. Of these, it seems to me, the most important 
is the pluralistic nature of the society, a pluralism which is without 
an exact or even a close parallel in the world today. There is, to be- 
gin with, the pluralism inherent in the diverse geography of this 
half-continent. A potato farmer in Maine, a citrus grower in southern 
California, a cattle rancher in the southwest, a plantation owner in 
Mississippi, an industrial worker in Detroit or Chicago, all have 
much in common, and it is the purpose of this essay to find out, if 
possible, what general attitudes and beliefs can be shared by such 
diverse elements of the population. We can start by saying that if 
such a sharing did not exist the American Republic would not have 
been a viable political entity for as long as it has been. Still, the 
differences brought about by variations in climate, occupation, and 
physical environment are clear. These variations over a period of 
time affect values, because from place to place and from occupation 
to occupation the physical and emotional demands made by the en- 
vironment vary. The life of a fruit-grower in the Sacramento Valley 
is, no doubt, rigorous. But the kind of rigor it imposes is different 
from that demanded of the Gloucester fisherman, who for his liveli- 
hood must sail in mid-winter to the Grand Banks. And both are dif- 
ferent from the kind of discipline required of the New York business 
or professional man and his counterpart in Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco. Instances of this fundamental economic, climatic, and environ- 
mental dissimilarity could be multiplied almost indefinitely. It is suf- 
ficient to point out that this is the first factor to be considered in any 
examination of our values respecting excellence and leadership. 

A second aspect of American pluralism comes from the wide 
range of historical experience which has been responsible for creat- 
ing the nation and its institutions. This is implicit in the theory of 
states rights. The New England legacy is different from that of the 
South. In the one case, a set of Puritan beliefs, now secularized, 
forms the basis of notions of excellence and concepts of leadership. 
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The westward movement spread these beliefs in a somewhat diluted 
form throughout the country. They are certainly the single most ef- 
fective element in shaping the national outlook. “God hath sifted a 
whole nation,” wrote one early colonist, “that he might send choice 
grain into the wilderness.” And another wrote, “We are as a city 
set upon a hill in the open view of all the earth, the eyes of the 
world are upon us, because we profess ourselves to be a people in 
covenant with God.” 

The theme of mission and special selection remains strong in 
American history to the present day. The more aristocratic and Angli- 
can tradition of Virginia and the Old South was of a different order. 
Although it was defeated in the Civil War, it continued alive and 
has been effective in shaping the distinctive outlook of the South- 
west. It is worth noting in this connection that the roster of distin- 
guished American generals contains few New England, many South- 
ern and Southwestern names. Military achievement as a value in 
itself is alien to the commercial and literary culture formed in New 
England and disseminated across the Northern States. It was, and 
remains, however, a natural product of the agricultural and aristo- 
cratic society of Virginia and that part of the United States colo- 
nized by the South. New England and the old South, these are the 
two fundamental forces that have created and shaped American 
values. Originally, they were in large part the result of migration 
from Europe because of religious persecution in England. The pas- 
sage of time and the success of the North American venture re- 
moved from the descendants of the original settlers the psychology 
of persecution. The American Revolution and the establishment of 
the Republic transformed the opinions of a minority group into an 
affirmative political philosophy with universal aspirations. 

The agreement between New England and Virginia was not long- 
lasting. Economic and ideological factors, the tension between the 
industrial North and the agricultural South, with the accompanying 
problem of slavery ended the harmony that had permitted the crea- 
tion of the Republic. The victory of the North however did not mean 
the destruction of Southern values. By reason of nostalgia and mi- 
gration through the Southwest they remained strong. At the close of 
the Civil War, characteristic American attitudes can be said still to 
have been, although modified by time and circumstance, those of the 
two groups that had first come to these shores. The pluralism was 


distinct but simple. 
The flood of European immigration which now began and con- 
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tinued in ever-increasing numbers until the outbreak of World War 
I introduced a new dimension to the problem of historical pluralism 
and rapidly put an end to the basic simplicity of the American out- 
look. Irish, Italians, Jews, Germans, Slavs, Scandinavians, Armenians 
arrived in their millions, each group bringing its own set of values 
and its own national or racial memory. That memory was rarely very 
similar to the historical experience of the early dominant groups, 
Anglo-Saxon, Protestant Christian, Puritan or Anglican. Since nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century migration was a response to a 
labor shortage in the industrialized North, the problem of confront- 
ing these different cultural groups and effecting some sort of recon- 
ciliation between their beliefs and mores and those of traditional 
America fell to New England and that part of the country influenced 
by it. The agricultural South was left relatively untouched by this 
phenomenon, and its point of view therefore remained uninfluenced 
by the impact of alien attitudes. It is interesting, however, to note 
that adjustment to the newcomers was made more easily by Angli- 
can New York than by Puritan Boston and the adjoining mill towns. 
New York produced an Al Smith at about the same time that Boston 
was producing a James Curley. 

The idea of the elect, even though by the late nineteenth cen- 
tury it expressed itself in terms of commercial success and literary 
culture rather than religiously, could not easily be extended to the 
illiterate or semi-literate newcomers with their foreign customs and 
their often violent and exuberant temperaments. The immigrants 
from northern continental Europe were absorbed most easily, for 
they were usually Protestant and agricultural. Their transition from 
the old world to the new took place in areas remote from the large 
urban centers. The assimilation of these newcomers into the two 
dominant old groups is not yet complete. Two forces have acted as 
obstacles, although not necessarily insuperable obstacles, to such 
assimilation. First, the original groups themselves by no means spon- 
taneously embraced the new Americans; on the contrary, for a long 
time they excluded them. Second, the newcomers in many instances 
were reluctant to give up their own racial and historical traits even if 
such a surrender would buy them a place in the old established or- 
der. In a situation of such complexity the problem of leadership was 
not easily soluble. 

The third aspect of American pluralism that bears upon this ques- 
tion arises from the religious differences which are the result of a 
century of immigration. It is customary to speak of the country re- 
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ligiously as consisting of Protestant, Catholic and Jew, a satisfactory 
method of classification up to a point, although it contains a con- 
siderable oversimplification, since these categories have probably at 
least as much to do with ethnic and historical patterns as with real 
religious convictions. This classification, moreover, has several short- 
comings. It ignores the many who are passively or actively agnostic. 
It also ignores the diversity contained within Protestantism. The east- 
ern Episcopalian, the southern Baptist, the mid-western Methodist, 
the Mormon, the Christian Scientist, the New England Congrega- 
tionalist, the Unitarian, the member of one of the many splinter 
sects, cannot easily be grouped together theologically except in the 
negative and not very helpful sense that they are all non-Roman 
Catholic. The classification in addition suggests the dubious as- 
sumption that the members of the various communions are active 
and committed rather than merely formal subscribers to their creeds. 

Nevertheless, with these reservations in mind, the usual way of 
describing the country’s religious diversity serves a useful purpose. 
And this religious diversity is of great importance. It has to do not 
only or mainly with a method of worship. Theoretically, it is con- 
cerned with differing concepts of the nature and destiny of man, 
and therefore with notions of social justice, of the national purpose, 
and even of the foreign policy of the country. To what extent this 
theoretical position is related to actuality will be discussed in a 
further paragraph. 

The final element of American pluralism comes from the eighteen 
million Negro citizens, whose origins and historical memory are very 
different from those of the majority. This central fact of American 
history and politics is too well known to require any further com- 
ment or emphasis. 

Now, it should be realized that this pluralism is unique to Amer- 
ica in two respects. First in its multiplicity, second in the fact that 
it occurs within a setting of a democratic and egalitarian political and 
social philosophy. The Soviet Union has an equally dramatic con- 
trast of climate and geography, but it has no effective religious di- 
versity and no democratic conviction. Religion is barely tolerated 
and is hardly a factor in the political calculations of the Soviet rulers. 
Values are set by the Marxist orthodoxy and are inculcated uniformly 
throughout the schools and the universities. 

Great Britain has a fairly broad range of religious diversity, very 
broad indeed if the Commonwealth and what remains of the old 
Empire are included in such a consideration; and it has long experi- 
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ence in dealing with non-white peoples. But, however democratic in 
a political sense Great Britain has become as a result of the changes 
which culminated in the introduction of the welfare state by the 
Labour Party, socially there has been little departure from historic 
forms. The fact that the Crown is, at law, the Sovereign continues an 
ancient political perspective in which the American variety of demo- 
cratic faith has, despite the protests of the angry young men, no 
place. The British world is still hierarchically organized. More than 
that, there seems to be no evidence that the great majority of the 
British people wish it otherwise. The failure of as gifted and com- 
mitted a man as Aneurin Bevan to communicate successfully his own 
passionate egalitarianism even to his own party would seem to indi- 
cate that Great Britain, in the decline of her world power, intends 
to keep those values which were the accompaniment of her great- 
ness. Politics will remain the highest profession. The gentleman will 
be the leader even when that leadership is called upon to produce 
an economic revolution which seems to threaten the foundations of 
the idea of the gentleman. The Established Church with the mon- 
arch at its head will continue to provide a formal public philosophy 
by which standards of excellence will be set and to which public men 
must, even if only negatively, adhere. 

France has experienced religious disagreement of a bitterness 
which has hardly existed here; and as a legacy from the Revolution, 
a political disagreement which has not yet been entirely healed. Yet 
all Frenchmen share the same history and form a unified culture. In- 
deed, a vivid awareness of the mission civilatrice unites clerical and 
anti-clerical, authoritarian and radical democrat. The French pyra- 
midical school system with the universities and the Ecole Normale 
at the apex is evidence of at least one agreement among the many 
divergent elements in the country, that is, that leadership shall come 
from the most gifted members of a highly educated and cultivated 
group which, by definition, must be a minority, steeped in the faith 
in France’s unequaled cultural greatness. The persistent Jacobinism 
in French political sentiment has yet to produce a working-class po- 
litical leader for a working-class cause. French academic categories 
are scarcely less exclusive in their way than British class categories. 

This cultural and historical unity, seen perhaps at its strongest 
in France, is common to the rest of non-Marxist Europe. Beneath dif- 
ferences in politics and religion, there is a common agreement about 
Germany, about Italy, about Denmark or Norway or Sweden. There 
is a consistent image of what the country was and is, a commonly 
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shared notion of the qualifications for leadership, an almost equally 
well-defined concept of what constitutes excellence. All European 
countries, excepting Great Britain, have experienced the forcible im- 
position of alien values by invasion and conquest. These experiences 
have been temporary and have served in the long run only to define 
more fully the national image and the national values. The wars 
between Germany and France are the classical example. It is only the 
American democracy which, by reason of its own definition of itself, 
has had to receive and welcome, at least as a nation, large num- 
bers of people from cultures alien to its own. In this sense, the United 
States has been and to a certain extent still is a process, and it has 
been required to produce concepts previously derived only from 
settled cultures. It is not surprising that this has been a difficult task. 

It is, then, in relation to this pluralism that American ideas of 
excellence and leadership have been developed. And yet the use of 
the word “pluralism” can be deceptive, for, although the United 
States has a pluralist problem, it is not a pluralist country. Canada 
is. The old Austro-Hungarian Empire was. Canada has two lan- 
guages by law. Either language can be used in Parliament. Official 
publications must be in both. A citizen can plead in either language 
in the higher courts. The country exists as a political fact by reason 
of the acceptance of two cultures, two languages, two religions. The 
Austro-Hungarian Empire rested on a like basis of accepted and le- 
galized multiplicity. The British Commonwealth and Empire in a 
somewhat similar way dealt with the problem of diversity. It has 
been otherwise with the United States. Originally, it can probably 
be said that federalism represented a cultural as well as a legal con- 
cept. But the Civil War put an end to this, and the immigration of 
the latter part of the century introduced complications which were 
resolved in a distinctive fashion by the political beliefs on which the 
Republic rested. The American democracy, without any question, 
contains a substantial Rousseauistic component, as does any system 
which contains the concept of the sovereign people. This being so, 
there is present the idea of the general will, which presupposes a 
cultural and ethnic homogeneity, if not now, then ideally in the fu- 
ture. At any rate, such an idea cannot easily tolerate really funda- 
mental diversities of value and outlook and belief in the entity known 
as the sovereign people. The pressures, therefore, have been toward 
dissolving the differences between the groups in the interests of 
achieving a higher synthesis in which all, discarding their original 
characteristics, can participate. It is this higher synthesis that, I 
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think, has produced and is producing American conceptions of ex- 
cellence and leadership. 

Does such a synthesis involve a religious similarity as well? This 
is a difficult question. On the one hand, we have the unchallenged 
doctrine of religious toleration. On the other, we have, perhaps, 
its irrelevance, at least at the moment: its irrelevance in the 
sense that there seems to be a doctrine, more than simply political, 
to which all Americans subscribe. President Kennedy’s anxiety dur- 
ing the campaign to delimit very carefully the area in which his own 
religious convictions would operate seems to point to the existence 
of a generally held socio-political creed, with, in the anthropological 
sense, some religious overtones. The logical end of Rousseauism is a 
civic religion. Rousseauist democracy is, however, only part of the 
American political legacy, and this point should not be pushed too 
far. It does, however, help to explain why the thirty-five million Ro- 
man Catholics in the country have failed so far to produce a distinc- 
tive culture or even to maintain in their institutions what might be 
called a Catholic cultural, as against a Catholic spiritual, atmosphere. 

The same considerations apply to the other religious groups in the 
nation. Whatever American civilization may be, it cannot be de- 
scribed with any accuracy as pluralist or, in the traditional sense of 
the word, religious. The many faiths that are represented in the 
country are the private concern of the citizen. They do not, except 
in a most general sense, shape the national values. They are negative, 
not positive, forces; that is to say, they prevent or attempt to prevent 
public acts that would be detrimental to their beliefs and interests. 
They do not and, in the nature of things, cannot attempt to define 
the direction in which the country is going and the principles that 
should govern its conduct. This function is performed by a monistic 
set of propositions which, since they cannot be defended by strictly 
rational methods, as Joseph Schumpeter was fond of pointing out, 
must be described as a faith. The real religious tension in the coun- 
try is not between Catholic and Protestant or between various Prot- 
estant groups; it is between the traditional faiths on the one hand 
and the new democratic and secularist humanism on the other. A 
gifted young graduate student in describing his meeting with young 
people in the Middle East and in Africa wrote recently: “They, or 
may I say we, are idealists and materialists, secularists yet men of 
faith. Our faith is in the power of man, and from this faith surges a 
conviction that the future holds more joy and less suffering, more 
prosperity and less privation, more self-respect and less indignity 
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than the past.’® It is this kind of emergent belief put usually into 
the context of political democracy that is becoming, I would sug- 
gest, generally prevalent and subsumes into itself what can be 
termed the particularist beliefs which are often so influential in the 
private life of the citizen. 

The foregoing comments will be interpreted as strictures only 
by those who like to believe in a perfect world or by those who pre- 
fer to ignore problems. Given the premises of the American democ- 
racy and the difficulties which have confronted it in the past cen- 
tury, the monistic outcome was probably unavoidable. Whether it 
has been desirable is another question. In any case, it is with us, and 
it defines public as distinct from private notions of excellence. 

I think that the concept of excellence which we have developed 
under these circumstances can best be described as Nietzschean, be- 
cause Nietzsche's thought and teaching come closest to explaining 
it and giving to it some sort of philosophical foundation. I need 
hardly say that this has nothing to do with the superman or theories 
of racial supremacy or any of the other doctrines that are commonly 
and often incorrectly attributed to Nietzsche. I mean that, in the ab- 
sence of a commonly shared religious faith in the old sense, we have 
substituted, on the highest levels of our interpretation of human ex- 
perience, an aesthetic for an ethical standard. We evaluate and judge 
a man not on the basis of his moral life—how can we with so many 
differing ideas of what the correct moral life isP—but instead on the 
basis of his gifts and the skill and integrity with which those gifts 
are realized. We judge him on the completeness and line of the tra- 
jectory of his performance. This does not by any means exclude 
moral considerations. On the contrary. They are an important com- 
ponent but they have meaning only in so far as they affect the aes- 
thetic totality. They are not primary. They derive their validity from 
their relation to the pattern of performance as a whole. The poor 
lawyer has no excellence either because he has no talent or because 
he has failed to fulfill it. The brilliant dishonest lawyer fails in ex- 
cellence because his performance constitutes an aesthetic affront. He 
does not present that harmony and unity and single-minded intellec- 
tual drive which his duty to his talent demands and merits. The ob- 
server experiences, not a moral shock in the old sense, but the shock, 
to borrow a particularly apt English expression, of bad form. 

This subtle but profound shift in emphasis is probably best illus- 
trated in the area of sexual mores. The impact of Freud’s teachings 
has thrown our inherited convictions about sexual morality into con- 
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fusion, with the result that, as a society, we have certainly no 
common belief about what is right or wrong in sexual matters. In 
the absence of belief about this and other moral concerns, we seek 
about for and have found another standard by which to judge people 
and their actions. Let me hasten to add that in my view this new stand- 
ard is demanding. I am not suggesting a decline of the West or a col- 
lapse of our civilization. I do argue, however, that this change in fun- 
damental standards has taken place. Private standards which continue 
the old traditional beliefs remain very strong. However, what is im- 
portant is that they operate not in a congenial but in a neutral or 
hostile public atmosphere. More and more the law (as is evidenced 
by the decision here and in England to allow the publication of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover) reconciles itself with what, for lack of a 
better word, must be called an aesthetic standard of justification. 
We no longer agree about the good man and what to expect from 
him. We do, however, agree about the gifted man and what to ex- 
pect from him. And this has become our point of departure. It ex- 
plains our competitiveness and our achievements as well as our con- 
formism and a good many of our neuroses. 

What is most admired then, what constitutes our concept of ex- 
cellence, is talent and its triumphant fulfillment. The kind of talent 
admired varies from level to level of literacy and cultivation. All 
levels have in common the concept of fulfillment, that is, success. The 
talent admired may be athletic (this runs through the whole range of 
our society ) or literary or scholarly or artistic. It may be the capacity 
to compose music or play or conduct it or to write a novel or a 
poem or a distinguished work of scholarship. It may be the gift of 
the scientist or the doctor or the lawyer, or it may be the simple gift 
for making money. The point is that in a certain sense all these ob- 
jects of admiration are the same. They do not differ philosophically. 
The difference comes from the varying levels of education in the 
society and the varying temperaments of individuals. They are 
all material goals. They should all be achieved; that is, the prac- 
titioner should be successful in what he sets out to do. They are all 
activist, for our view of excellence makes impossible a true concept 
of leisure in our society. The preoccupation of the American world 
with athletics is significant because this activity presents in its purest 
and most abstract form a skill and its simple realization. The game 
is the type of all talent, an example of the commonly held notion of 
excellence which can be appreciated by everybody, irrespective of 
education or background or individual gifts. It is an allegory of the 
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way we live and the values we live by. The measure of its force 
and centrality in the American view of things is its wholehearted 
and uncritical adoption by religiously based schools and colleges. 

Our universities and the rest of our educational system foster, 
strengthen, interpret and teach this concept of excellence, and in this 
respect the greatest university is exactly like the least. It is useless 
to contrast the football preoccupation and thoughtless anti-intellec- 
tualism at a state university with what Sir Charles Snow has called 
“the splendour” of Harvard, if by contrasting them we mean that 
they are in some real sense different. They are not. Their objectives 
are the same. The only difference is the accidental one of resources, 
faculty, level of cultivation of the community, the quality of the stu- 
dent body, and the power of the university tradition to impose its 
values on young people. But all are trying to do the same thing. 
Our best universities do it extremely well. Other institutions less well. 

What is this common concern? It is probably best stated in Mat- 
thew Arnold’s definition of criticism: “A disinterested endeavour to 
learn and propagate the best that is known and thought in the 
world.”* This eclectic endeavor involves primarily an aesthetic cri- 
terion, although here again the word “best” introduces ancillary 
moral considerations. But only ancillary. Taste, in the highest and 
most vigorous sense of that word, is what dominates. This being so, 
undergraduate studies at good colleges tend to have a strong 
literary bias, for it is in literature that the best, not only in poetry, 
the novel and the drama, but in history, political theory, and philos- 
ophy (in the old-fashioned sense of that word ) is to be found. Liter- 
ature, an art form, teaches the great lessons, philosophy now being 
preoccupied with the task of finding out whether the words used in 
this or any other essay mean anything. Science we leave to those 
undergraduates who happen to be gifted in these special areas, not 
because we are opposed to science—our scholarly methods derive 
from it—but because the drive of our educational system is neces- | 
sarily elitist. To each man the scholarly discipline most suited to his 
talents. Snow’s well-known thesis about the two cultures has much 
less applicability here than in England. In England the idea of lei- 
sure, St. Thomas’ teaching that the end of action is contemplation, 
has still considerable vitality and is, I suppose, bound to come into 
conflict with scientific pragmatism. With us the victory of the scien- 
tific point of view has been if anything too complete. 

We have developed a rubric to correspond with our idea of edu- 
cation. It is explained, I think, by two factors: our deep distrust of 
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traditional dogmas and the sense of mission which has been a con- 
tinuing characteristic of American belief. We therefore pursue a 
rather selective course through the history and culture of the past 
two or three thousand years. We are at home with the Greeks, not 
only or perhaps even mainly because of the magnificence of their 
achievement, but because they were sceptical and because they con- 
ceived of arete, which is certainly closer to our own idea of excellence 
than anything that has appeared since. We are at home with the 
Romans because of their laws and because they produced the classic 
example of a Republic, although we are repelled by their harshness 
and brutality. We are ill at ease with the ages of faith because they 
were dogmatic and contemplative, and we therefore wend our way 
in a rather gingerly fashion through the foundations of European 
civilization until we emerge, considerably relieved, at the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. 

‘From there on the going is fairly easy. The Puritan Revolt, the 
frustrated aspirations of the Levellers, Locke, the Enlightenment, 
the American and French Revolutions, John Stuart Mill, Karl Marx 
and ourselves—the whole buttressed by the great body of English 
literature. Continental literatures, as far as education (as distinct 
from scholarship) is concerned, are for the accidental or deliberate 
specialist. The educational achievement at our best colleges—and 
one can only judge any system fairly by its best—has been splendid. 
Snow chose the right word. It has reintroduced arete as a standard 
of excellence, a standard around which all ihe multitudinous varia- 
tions of the American world at their most intelligent can rally, for it 
is above and beyond them all. It has provided a value system that is 
almost transcendent. 

It has also solved the difficult problem of leadership. The prob- 
lem of leadership was difficult for a good many reasons. In the first 
place, the American political philosophy, emerging as it does in part 
from the teachings of John Locke, contains a negative rather than a 
positive view of government. Society, politically and economically, 
is, or rather was, supposed to run itself, government being set up only 
to remedy the slight defects in the state of nature. Ideally, the Pres- 
ident was to emerge from his proper role as private citizen to pre- 
side for four years over a government that had minimal powers be- 
cause it had minimal needs. After having discharged this civic 
responsibility, like Cato he was expected to return to the ordinary 
and proper concerns of the citizen. Sovereignty was not vested with 
mystery, with ceremony, with a semi-sacramental significance. 
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Second, the problem of leadership in an acute sense is of recent 
origin in the United States. In the first century and a half of its ex- 
istence the Republic was faced with only two crises of a profoundly 
dangerous nature, the war for independence and the war between 
the states. At other times it mattered little in the long run whether 
Millard Fillmore or Chester Arthur or Grover Cleveland was in the 
White House. Given the American political and social philosophy 
the country, for better or worse, ran itself. Even World War I called 
for an academic rather than a real leadership. American participa- 
tion was relatively slight, and Woodrow Wilson’s assumption of a 
dominant role in the peace negotiations reflected his own personality 
and his own private philosophy rather than American needs or Amer- 
ican convictions, as the electorate was soon to make clear. As late 
as the nineteen-twenties, Calvin Coolidge with more time on his 
hands than he knew what to do with was in many respects the ideal 
President. Thus there was a coincidence between what Americans 
believed to be the proper role of the President and what the situation 
required. It is perhaps not going too far to say that the people neither 
wanted nor believed in political leadership in the sense in which the 
term was defined and accepted in Europe. Theodore Roosevelt’s as- 
sertion of American power was, as with Wilson, an aspect of his own 
character and private faith, the whim of a colorful and gifted man 
which an indulgent and confident public tolerated and enjoyed all 
the more readily since jingo imperialism had to a slight extent af- 
fected the Jeffersonian idyll at the heart of the national life. 

Third, mass immigration introduced a new complication into the 
problem. This complication is best illustrated by an incident in the 
life of Edward Sheldon. Sheldon, in 1924, proposed to Edith Whar- 
ton that he should write a dramatized version of The Age of Inno- 
cence. Mrs. Wharton at first was most interested. She was less inter- 
ested when she learned about the changes Sheldon proposed to 
introduce into the story. The central character, Newland Archer, in 
the novel a characteristic young man-about-town of excellent back- 
ground and connections, in the play was to be a young political 
reformer with a taste for adventure. 


Both Mrs. Wharton and her sister-in-law Mrs. Cadwalader Jones were 
shocked at the idea. Mrs. Barnes, who has discussed the changes with 
Mrs. Jones, acting as proxy for the remote Mrs. Wharton, wrote to Shel- 
don: Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Wharton feel absolutely with the van der Luy- 
dens [characters in the play] that a genteel young man would not dabble 
in politics. She [Mrs. Jones] said “Edith thought he would not have been 
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so vulgar” meaning so vulgar as to have fought Tweed. And they also 
thought it would have been a bit common to join up with Custer to fight 
Indians. They feel a U. S. Senator is “very distinguished” so the political 
career can be left in—just the mud and sweat toned down a bit.® 


Such a view of leadership would be inconceivable in Europe. But 
then Europe had no immigrants. The educated classes on the east 
coast of America were dismayed at the problems which the immi- 
grants had introduced into what had been a fairly well understood 
and cohesive society, and since the new Americans were almost al- 
ways alien in customs, values, religion and even language, one un- 
derstandable reaction by the elite was to withdraw from a situation 
in which leadership seemed to be impossible. This reaction has by no 
means entirely disappeared. There was another reaction however 
and Sheldon may have had a better understanding of his time than 
the intelligent expatriate New Yorker. The Puritan sense of respon- 
sibility remained vigorous. As Edith Wharton said, “A U.S. Senator 
is very distinguished,” and there were always plenty of candidates 
for such honorific posts from the old groups. But withdrawal was 
by no means as universal as Mrs. Wharton’s gentility led her to be- 
lieve. Impelled by the rigors of Andover and the optimism of 
Yale as well as by his own Calvinist sense of duty, the young Henry 
Stimson threw himself into New York politics. Endicott Peabody’s 
Groton prepared Theodore Roosevelt for a career of public service. 
C. C. Burlingham organized the New York reform league. Wilson 
and Taft were fully prepared to enter the maelstrom of politics. I 
would argue, however, that this was not leadership in the true sense, 
although it kept the idea of leadership and public service very much 
alive. It is significant that Sheldon thought of his character as a 
young reformer. Stimson, Roosevelt, Wilson, Taft, and Burlingham 
were reformers. Leadership in the true sense does not come about 
until the situation to be reformed has in fact been corrected, for the 
notion of leadership can only be based upon some approximation 
of unity. There has to be a good degree of identity between the 
leader and the led. 

This unity is a development of the past thirty years, and it is 
still precarious. Its setting has been the social and technological 
changes which have taken place since the end of World War I. Ease 
of transportation and communication has minimized the parochialism 
imposed by the diverse geography of the country. The American 
passion for education has resulted in more and more Americans re- 
ceiving a college education and therefore sharing in the common 
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set of values. The New Deal summed up and put into a political phi- 
losophy the efforts of the reformers at the turn of the century. It 
seems unlikely that this philosophy will ever be discarded, for it 
has become the platform not only of the Democrat but of any Re- 
publican who hopes to lead the country. 

Very importantly, the tide of immigration has ebbed. The grand- 
son of the Sicilian peasant, if he is able enough, goes to a good 
college and then to a professional school. The exclusiveness of the 
older universities has broken down as the new idea of excellence 
has grown and taken strength. President Conant’s policy of National 
Scholarships has radically changed the character of the Harvard 
student body, and there is no good university that does not aspire 
to be representative of all parts of America and all elements of Amer- 
can life. These diverse and largely unrelated potentialities for unity 
have been synthesized by the two great crises of the age: the eco- 
nomic crisis of the great depression that threatened the economic 
well-being of every class and group; and the international political 
crisis that threatened and continues to threaten the physical exist- 
ence of the country. America has become what she never was before 
and never intended to be, the legatee and leader of Western civili- 
zation. A unity more accidental than planned has allowed a new 
concept of leadership to appear. It is, as might be expected, closely 
related to the dominant idea of excellence. 

The fact that a change was taking place was obscured first by the 
brilliant charismatic personality of Franklin Roosevelt, by the de- 
spondency and alarm in the country which permitted and required 
him to assume a role and powers at variance with the historic idea 
of the presidency, by the involvement of the country in the prelim- 
inaries of World War II and then by the war itself, and by the as- 
sumption that there was somewhere a normality to return to. It was 
obscured further by the optimism which attended the immediate 
post-war period and the success of the Marshall Plan, as well as by 
the reassuring homespun quality of Mr. Truman. General Eisen- 
hower, presiding over a period of great prosperity, seemed to em- 
body the normality which the citizen always hoped would appear 
once again. He returned to the classic image of the presidency. That 
was part of his popular strength, and, at the same time, the greatest 
weakness of his administration. The recent election has produced for 
the first time the new concept of leadership as it has been grasped 
and defined by the able young men who surround President Ken- 
nedy and by the President himself. The great majority of these men 
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have been educated and shaped during the ’thirties and ‘forties. The 
pre-1914 world has had little influence in forming their political val- 
ues and convictions. Presumably, that is why among other reasons 
it never occurred to General Eisenhower to make use of them. 

The new idea of leadership is strongly conditioned by the plu- 
ralist problem and by the dominant idea of excellence. Canada can 
have as Prime Minister a St. Laurent or a Mackenzie King, the one 
campaigning unambiguously as a French Catholic, the other as a 
Presbyterian Anglo-Scot, each expecting and obtaining majority sup- 
port in the other ethnic, religious, and cultural group. This cannot 
happen in the United States, for the Rousseauistic assumption of 
homogeneity requires a neutral image which reflects likeness rather 
than difference. President Kennedy is not identifiable with a parti- 
cular group as Al Smith was. In appearance and speech and in his 
approach to problems, he might be any one of a number of highly 
trained men who have received their education at an eastern pre- 
paratory school and at one of the major universities. If there is any 
flaw in his neutrality, it is not that he represents Catholicism and 
bases his social or political philosophy on papal encyclicals, but that 
he might alienate the mid-West by an over reliance on university 
faculties for his advisers. His administration might seem to be too 
closely tied to the eastern elite. Franklin Roosevelt had Cordell Hull 
and Harold Ickes and Frances Perkins to keep his cabinet repre- 
sentative of various national types. 

The neutral image which reflects likeness, however, must be the 
highest common factor, the expression of the idea of excellence. It 
must demonstrate skill and intelligence of a high order. On re- 
flection, it should cause no surprise that the President should have 
drawn so heavily on the universities for assistants. They provide the 
expertness that is needed to deal with the complications of contem- 
porary foreign and domestic affairs. But, in addition to this practical 
consideration, the universities—alone in the country—are where the 
orthodoxy of public values by which the country lives is defined and 
stated. They may be the subject of derisive epithets like “egg-head,” 
but this criticism is as much the acceptance of the orthodoxy as it is 
an attack upon it—rather like the anti-clericalism of the middle ages. 
It is in the secular universities and schools that the civic religion is 
being shaped and taught. That the President’s enormous subventions 
for education are to be directed exclusively toward them should re- 
assure anyone who doubts the existence of a higher doctrine, well- 
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Governments in the Western tradition have always drawn heavily 
on the clergy of the Establishment for advice and assistance. The 
sociological pattern remains the same, even in the American de- 
mocracy. Only the innocence that was part of our isolation allowed 
us to believe for a long time that an Establishment could be per- 
manently avoided; or, to put it in the language that we like so much, 
that Church and State could be permanently separated. 

I would like to make two further comments about this problem 
of political leadership. First, the neutrality with respect to the coun- 
try’s diversities has tended to emphasize what might be called the 
mythic aspect of the Presidency. The President, as classically con- 
ceived, emerged from one of the two original groups of which the 
country consisted. In becoming President he did not cease to be part 
of that group; he was identified with it. Jefferson was as character- 
istic and avowedly a Virginian as John Quincy Adams was a New 
Englander. This valuable element of realism has been largely dissi- 
pated by the need to construct a separate, dispassionate, and some- 
what inhuman world in which the President must, politically, live. 
He is cut off from his roots and exists in a category by himself. 
Second, the President is both monarch and Prime Minister; that is 
to say, he bears the weight of both symbolic and executive authority. 
The British monarch is the expression of the traditions and greatness 
and achievements of her realm and thus has great emotional power. 
She has very little executive power. On the other hand, the Prime 
Minister has executive power but no symbolic role. Until the crises 
of the twentieth century broke in upon the great American peace, 
there was no need for such a symbolic figure; as we have seen, there 
was little enough need for the executive figure. But increasingly since 
1929 there has been a need, familiar to old countries, for the rallying 
point toward which the emotions of a troubled people could be di- 
rected. A distinguished American journalist, writing in 1956, referred 
to the Presidency as “the most august position in the world.”® The 
choice of that particular adjective is interesting and significant for 
it introduces a new attribute of the Presidency—a certain measure of 
controlled Caesarism. 

This unplanned, unintended but inevitable augmentation in the 
idea of the Presidency leads us to the heart of the problem of po- 
litical leadership in the country today. The answer is easy to state; 
difficult, perhaps, to implement. It is simply that we must learn to 
accept the idea of leadership itself, as we never have before except- 
ing in a time of crisis, as a permanent part of our political philosophy. 
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So long as the main function of the President.was to preside over an 
isolated, expanding, and prosperous society, protected internationally 
by the British navy, he was an administrator rather than a leader. 
The most that could be expected from him, the most that was wanted 
from him, was an imaginative insight into the society of which he 
was—the nomenclature is significant—the Chief Executive. The an- 
swer had been arrived at, and it was his task to execute it. But we 
no longer live with the eighteenth-century problem or with the nine- 
teenth-century problem that can be taken care of by the eighteenth- 
century formula. We live with the unprecedented problems of the 
twentieth century, which can be solved only by as creative a vision 
as that which brought the Republic into being. 

Such a vision is the product of one man or a few men, not of 
masses of men. It is in this sense that we must, with all due caution, 
accept the necessity of leadership. An executive, even a Chief Execu- 
tive, is not a leader. A leader is a man who is leading a people to a 
preconceived goal which he, and not always they, can see. Thus it 
was with Washington and Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt. It is in- 
finitely more important today that someone should envisage the 
desirable world of two generations hence and lead the nation, through 
constitutional means, toward that world. This means a serious modifi- 
cation in our habits of political thought and, in particular, in that 
habit of thought that considers the politician primarily as the repre- 
sentative and spokesman for the wishes of the electorate. This 
change, however, is not as radical as it might at first seem; it means 
only to concede that there is more wisdom in Edmund Burke's letter 
to his electors at Bristol than democratic individualism has been ac- 
customed to allow; that Paine’s political outlook, satisfactory enough 
in many ways for his own time, no longer holds in its entirety when 
the dimension of world history is added to the American perspective. 

True, there are dangers to this position, but they are surely mini- 
mized by American law and history. And in any event we live in an 
age in which we have only a choice of risks, not a choice of certain- 
ties. It seems unlikely that such a concession to the principle of lead- 
ership would lead to the establishment of a dictatorship in this coun- 
try. The far greater danger lies in the fact that if we do not realize 
that creative action is necessary and that creative action is indissolu- 
bly allied with this concept of and acceptance of leadership, the 
power to mold the future will pass from our hands into those of men 
and nations who have solved the problem of leadership once and for 
all by the simple and brutal device of destroying freedom. 
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D. WILFRED ABSE and LUCIE JESSNER 


The Psychodynamic Aspects of Leadership 


Introduction 


In 1932 Freud wrote: “I have told you that psychoanalysis began 
as a therapeutic procedure, but it is not in that light that I wanted 
to recommend it to your interest, but because of the truths it con- 
tains, because of the information it gives us about that which is of 
the greatest importance to mankind, namely, his own nature, and 
because of the connections it has shown to exist between the most 
various of his activities.” 

Psychoanalytic investigation of emotional disturbances has led to 
the recognition of hidden unconscious motivations for human be- 
havior in general and for its origin in early experiences. These find- 
ings also illuminate the motives of those who seek leadership and 
of those who seek a leader. 

The human infant is at first completely dependent on his parents 
for survival. During this period grandiose images of the parents are 
formed. In these early images, the parents are endowed with 
omnipotence and omniscience, and the child gains strength by 
identifying with them. They become an integral part of himself, and 
he imitates their gestures and their sounds, thus participating in 
their power. In the further course of development, with increasingly 
discriminative perception of self and not-self, these earlier distorted 
images recede into the background, and the foreground is occupied 
by a more realistic perceptual appraisal of the parents. In patho- 
logical conditions, this corrective development is impeded. But for 
everyone there yet remains a longing to find again, or to be, a god- 
like personage, unlimited in power and wisdom. 

To some degree the potential leader fulfills this wish. Thus the 
leader has to possess real or alleged superior qualities which the 
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potential follower wants to possess. Certain attributes of the leader, 
such as having been born in a log cabin and having suffered hard- 
ships, facilitate identification with him and attenuate envy and 
rivalry. 

The follower’s wish for a changed self-image, one of greater 
strength, can be fulfilled only if the leader appears as an idealized 
alter ego, which then can become a part of the follower. In order to 
permit this idealization, a selectivity of perception is necessary, and 
this is often instigated and maintained by the leader's choice of self- 
revelation. Sometimes equally important is what he keeps secret 
about his own person. 

Readiness for devotion to the leader is especially high when feel- 
ings of emptiness or discontent with drab trifles of daily living, or 
states of despair are prevalent. The relation of the follower to the 
leader may resemble infatuation, and like falling in love, this en- 
riches life. Unlike falling in love, however, this interaction arouses 
feelings that are not consciously sexual; on the contrary, sexual aims 
are suspended, they are inhibited, as in the parent-child relation. 

Freud? has shown that if several persons have set the same image 
as their ideal model, they consequently identify with one another 
and develop tender feelings toward one another. The first kind of 
identification with an ideal model leads to the second kind of identi- 
fication with one another. This in turn is associated with affectionate 
feelings, while aggressive feelings are diverted away from the group 
so formed. But group formation depends on the initiative of a leader 
who is a suitable ideal model for many. It is also to be noted that in 
any social group, whether of animals or humans, adults or children, 
a hierarchy of dominance and status soon develops.*: * 5 & 7 

In its most extreme form, even in caricature, one may say, the 
leader-follower relation exists in the rapport of hypnotist and sub- 
ject. The cardinal event in the process is the thorough occupation 
of the subject’s mind with the hypnotist. This engourdissement 
d esprit results in a reduction of the span of consciousness, a selec- 
tive, concentrated, and expectant attention devoted to the hypnotist 
and his behavior, and a simultaneous indifference to even massive 
excitations emanating from anyone else. The procedures for induc- 
ing this state of mind are basically appeals to awe and to love. In 
the first of these, matters of decisive importance are the social and 
professional prestige of the hypnotist, his imposing behavior and his 
self-assurance in issuing commands. In the second of these, a mild 
and friendly attitude, a low monotonous voice, and a restful atmos- 
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phere, including perhaps a darkened soundless room and soothing, 
light stroking, are important ingredients. Sandor Ferenczi® has 
shown the connections of the first method with the child’s concep- 
tion of the firm, infallible, and all-powerful father, whereas the 
second or “maternal” method is reminiscent of scenes in which a 
mother woos her child to sleep by singing lullabies. The “paternal” 
and “maternal” inductions may be mixed. Appeals to awe and love 
characterize the efforts of some leaders to fascinate their audience 
and to secure a following. 

Since followers have dominance needs as well, C. A. Gibb® sug- 
gests that such satisfaction may come about vicariously through 
identification with the leader or with the total assertive group itself, 
or it may occur directly by virtue of the hierarchical organization 
of the group, which gives to almost every member both a submis- 
sive and a dominant role. As we have indicated, the leader is also 
the potential incarnation of the glorified, provident mother.?° More- 
over, he may also symbolize the son or daughter, who becomes what 
the follower aspired to be. 


Character-Disorder and Leadership 


Freud?! has explained in The Interpretation of Dreams that “what 
we describe as character is based on the memory-traces of our im- 
pressions; and, moreover, the impressions which have had the great- 
est effect on us—those of our earliest youth—are precisely the ones 
which scarcely ever become conscious.” These early impressions re- 
sult in sustained patterns of behavior, patterns which are relatively 
stable and resist change. Certain character types}? 1314 are ex- 
pressed in behavior that is habitually intimidating or encouraging 
toward others. 

Otto Fenichel’® writes: “In general it can be stated that those 
who strive passionately for power and prestige are unconsciously 
frightened persons trying to overcome and to deny their anxiety.” 
There is an especially marked trend in such persons to turn to ac- 
tivity in relation to others in order to avoid anxiety. Alternatively, 
and similarly, encouraging others may also be reassuring, and indi- 
cative of the kind of treatment the individual wishes for himself. 
The need to intimidate or encourage others stems in such cases from 
unconscious identification with a powerful aggressor or an omnip- 
otent provider, originally the early parent imagos. In character dis- 
order of this kind, external power is sought as a means of protection 
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against inner dependence and passivity, which, should they reach 
consciousness, would be frightening and detrimental to self-esteem. 
This kind of mastery of anxiety may become an all-consuming task 
for some leaders; in others the mastery of guilt feelings may become 
paramount. Such a leader may conduct a “moral” campaign against 
scapegoats, for instance, a minority group, on whom he projects his 
own “badness.” The followers come to share this self-righteous atti- 
tude and gain a similar relief from their guilt feelings. 

We have described these pathological types of character, because 
they have been and are dominant in authoritarian regimes. They 
constitute a menace for democratic societies, not only as a voracious 
threat from the outside. Their capacity to arouse and to sanction 
primitive drives, which are dormant in everyone and only painstak- 
ingly controlled by civilization, is a potential temptation also within 
a democratic state. Understanding these powerful figures who, to 
use a phrase of de Gaulle, “see and comprehend the world only 
through the distortion of their frenzy,” can be a first step on the 
difficult road of speaking and dealing with them. 


The Charismatic Leader 


Infantile cravings and irrational motivations as such are not in- 
compatible with leadership in a democracy; they may even indeed 
be an ingredient necessary for an appeal to deep longings. This is 
most obvious in the figure of the charismatic leader. His main 
weapon (and armor) is charm. His charm conveys not only his 
magic power but also his delicate need for love and protection. He 
yearns to be not only a man, but a woman at the same time; his 
inner balance is precarious because of the concurrence of active 
domineering and submissive seductive strivings. It is an eternal 
wish of mankind, expressed in the mythic idea that once man and 
woman were one. Darwin’ describes how “in the great classes of 
the animal kingdom the males are ornamental with infinitely diversi- 
fied appendages, and with the most brilliant or conspicuous colors, 
often arranged in elegant patterns, whilst the females are unadorned. 
... In almost every great class, a few anomalous cases occur, where 
there has been almost complete transposition of the characters 
proper to the two sexes; the females assuming characters which 
properly belong to the males.” 

It is evident that Man is one of the “anomalous cases” in which 
there has been an almost complete transposition of secondary orna- 
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mental characters to the female. However, both sexes have some of 
those bodily characteristics which Darwin shows are more generally 
possessed by the males of other species, and which are the biological 
basis of charm used in the service of sexual union. The biological 
basis of charm and the modes of mutual attraction, shared by bodily 
characters in the male and female of the human species, are relevant 
to the psychological characteristics of the charismatic leader. For he 
fascinates by a display of both male and female qualities, simul- 
taneously or more often in more or less rapid alteration, just as in 
some hypnotic procedures.17 

The charismatic leader needs his followers as much as the actor 
needs his audience. In this interdependence he maintains the co- 
hesion of the group largely by keeping aggressiveness in suspense 
and by diverting it toward out-groups.1§ 

Such irrational motives, as stated, do not exclude sound leader- 
ship in a democracy, if a sense of reality and devotion to social aims 
are superordinate. Some degree of personal insight can be a check 
on the intoxication of power. In Thornton Wilder's Ides of March}® 
Julius Caesar writes about himself: 


Nothing seems to me to be more dangerous—not only for us rulers, 
but for those who gaze upon us with varying degrees of adoration—than 
this ascription of divine attributes. It is not difficult to understand that 
many persons will feel at times as though they were inflated by unusual 
powers or caught up into currents of some inexplicable rightness. I had 
this feeling frequently when I was younger; I now shudder at it and with 
horror. How often I have had it thrown back at me, generally by flatterers, 
that I said to the timid boatman in the storm: “Have no fear; you bear 
Caesar.” What nonsense! I have had no more exemption from the ills of 
life than any other man. 

But that is not all. The history of nations shows how deeply rooted is 
our propensity to impute a more than human condition to those remark- 
able for gifts or to those merely situated in conspicuous position. I have 
little doubt that the demigods and even the Gods of antiquity are nothing 
more than ancestors about whom these venerations have been fostered. All 
this has been fruitful; it expands the imagination of the growing boy and 
it furnishes sanctions for good manners and public institutions. It must be 
outgrown, however—outgrown and discarded. Every man that has ever 
lived has been but a man and his achievements should be viewed as 
extensions of the human state, not interruptions in it. 


Group Dynamics and Leadership 


Evaluation of qualities of personality, including dominance needs 
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in terms of character structure as we have briefly considered them 
here, is in isolation insufficient to command comprehension of a 
leader in action. Even a firm grasp of the social, economic and his- 
torical conditions which foreshadow particular group phenomena, 
though greatly assisting our understanding, by no means completes 
it. We need also to take into account more adequately the nature of 
group processes. 

Some of the conspicuous features of more primitive and of more 
highly organized groups have been described, notably by Gustave 
Le Bon”? and William McDougall,”1 and these features have been 
discussed and given richer meaning by Freud.? The intensification 
of emotion, the lack of emotional restraint, the incapacity for mod- 
eration and delay, and the tendency to rapid action, together with 
a collective inhibition of intelligence form an ensemble character- 
istic of rudimentarily organized groups. The more highly organized 
group, with a greater continuity of its existence, with traditions and 
customs, and with specialization and differentiation of the functions 
of its constituents, procures for the group precisely those features 
more characteristic of the individual. This congeries of features, 
varying especially with the degree and kind of organization of a 
group, has given rise to the concept of “group mind,” about which 
there has been considerable though largely semantic dispute. Like 
other useful concepts, it can, of course, be abused; and, often 
enough, this has occurred by a kind of mystical elevation, which 
itself is related to the release in group phenomena of impulses and 
aspirations which remain repressed and unconscious in the indi- 
vidual. 

In the more organized group, the “group mind” approaches a like- 
ness to the mind of the leader, a likeness which is cast in the form 
of a magnified reflection of his characteristics, especially those ex- 
pressed under the conditions of group excitement. Not only is there 
a spectrum along which groups may be placed according to the 
degree of organization, but in time a group may move along from 
one end of the spectrum to the other. Indeed, there may be many 
tentative group formations, even many misfires, until a group be- 
comes well-established and later more organized. In the course of 
such events, there may be a change of leader. In Moses and Mono- 
theism, Freud*? attempted to reconstruct such a change, explaining 
it as a response to the group’s regressive longing for an earlier belief 
in a Father-Image represented by the bloodthirsty demon-god 
Yahweh. The prophets later struggled to overcome this cruder 
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worship and to reinstate the nobler conceptions of the original 
Moses. 

In a rudimentarily organized group, as for instance a mob, the 
individual is extraordinarily credulous; he thinks in images un- 
checked by considerations of reality, and the notion of impossibility 
recedes, together with doubt and uncertainty. There is a grossly 
exaggerated feeling of strength and unity as a temporary surge in 
a mob which easily dissolves. However, a leader may highly organ- 
ize a group at this very primitive level and thus become more endur- 
ingly its primal father, taking upon himself his followers’ individual 
responsibility and thus weakening the restraints of individual con- 
science. He may provide a new morality, a “parasitic superego,” 
which demands as well as sanctions the acting out of dormant cruel- 
ties, the diminishing of guilt feelings and the fear of retribution. For 
example, Hitler in initiating brutal action kept repeating to his fol- 
lowers that he took full responsibility. Characteristically, Eichmann’s 
main defense consisted in portraying himself as one who merely 
carried out orders. He confessed that he could never stand the sight 
of blood and therefore could not become a physician, while the exe- 
cution of mass murder and atrocities did not ruffle him. 

In contrast, the leader can heighten the moral strength of his fol- 
lowers, instead of attenuating it. Gandhi, with his insistence on inde- 
pendence, responsibility, and truth, is a supreme example of this 
kind of leadership. 

In the group, the individual is indeed readily inclined to extremes. 
Moreover, in groups the most contradictory ideas can exist side by 
side, as is the case in the minds of primitive people and in the uncon- 
scious mental life of the more cultivated. In short, there is an unmis- 
takable picture of regression of mental activity to those ways of 
thinking and being-in-the-world characteristic of childhood. It is 
evident that anyone who wants to assume the leadership of such a 
group need only rely upon this heightened suggestibility. He would 
thus avoid logical arguments, would instead paint concrete pictures 
in lively colors; he would exaggerate and repeat the same thing 
again and again. 

In our own times, through modern technology, the level of organ- 
ization which an essentially primitive group can achieve is quite 
unprecedented. Besides new means of communication, a leader has 
at his disposal experts in mass suggestion whose methods of diffusing 
the public image he favors can rapidly widen his influence. Our 
technological mastery is accompanied by competing ideologies 
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which are readily both disseminated and assimilated, often in a 
simplified and distorted way. Because of the high degree of special- 
ization and the complexity of modern science, the resources of ade- 
quate criticism are diminished. 


Ideology and Disillusion 


Literature both reflects and influences the spirit of the times. 
Within the brief compass of this article and in conformity with our 
clinical approach which first concerns itself with dis-ease, a com- 
spicuous motif in current literature is of immediate interest. This 
occurs both in works of more or less overt political concern and in 
books which seem to ignore public affairs. John Strachey in “The 
Strangled Cry”? expertly concerns himself with this very motif as it 
is more explicitly revealed in the works of Arthur Koestler, Whit- 
taker Chambers, and Boris Pasternak. He points out that these au- 
thors reveal not merely a reaction against the values of present-day 
Communism, but also a reaction against hundreds of years of 
burgeoning rationalism and empiricism. From our point of view, it 
seems that Communism and dialectical materialism, like many other 
ideologies of the modern era, already contain the germ of an escape 
from a genuinely scientific attitude into a system of certitude, which 
attempts to replace the crumbling foundations of medieval religion. 
In attempting this replacement, however, many of these ideologies, 
such as dialectical materialism and fascism, purvey a mystique 
which seeks to persuade that a scientific approach is incorporated 
within their particular systems of thought.* Strachey? writes, 


The desperation in these books is not put on: it is justified by the times 
and the predicaments of their authors. Moreover, what force the literature 
gains from the fact that it has been written by men who worked and 
fought in the great struggles of our time: by men who collided with events 
and were shattered by them, and then somehow or other, and to some 
extent, put themselves together again. “Only a participant can be a pro- 
found observer,” said Trotsky. 


In Nineteen Eighty-Four, George Orwell?* depicts Communism 
as well as Fascism as patently irrational. Strachey”* writes of this 
book, “The lesson of his book is not that the catastrophe which Com- 


* We do not doubt that many of these ideologies also express valuable points 
of view: their “world-view” however, is vitiated by “half-truths” calculated to 
convince their converts, and quite removed from the fundamental openness of 
the scientific attitude. 
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munism has suffered proves that reason carried to its logical conclu- 
sion leads to horror; that consequently we must retreat from reason 
into some form of mysticism or supernaturalism. On the contrary, 
what Orwell is saying is that the catastrophe of our times occurred 
because the Communists (and, of course, still more the Fascists ) 
deserted reason.” 

Within the scope of this article, only this political facet of the 
process of disillusion can be briefly discussed. In the course of the 
vast socio-economic changes concomitant with technological ad- 
vances and population growth, in the face of educational progress 
which results in large numbers of semiliterate individuals, in the 
reorientations to the world and the self to which scientific knowl- 
edge challenges those who are more literate, anomic conditions are 
created in the social process;?> and these conditions result in con- 
fusion and feelings of helplessness. The omniscience and power of 
the “gods” no longer serve to delete these feelings of helplessness. 
Meanwhile, the turmoil in men’s minds, increasing with the under- 
lying regressive longings, creates opportunities for new leadership. 

Mein Kampf repeatedly makes the point that a genius is selected 
by Providence to lead a people out of their time of troubles to 
renewed greatness. Hitler remarks, “It nearly always takes some 
stimulus to bring the genius on the scene. The world then resists and 
then does not want to believe that the type, which apparently is 
identified with it, is suddenly a very different being.” This leader 
thus remarks on the “resistance” which reason opposes to his seizing 
power, and he remarks, too, on the metamorphosis the potential 
leader undergoes through the stimulus of the emotional hunger of 
others and the resonance within himself of his nascent fantasies of 
becoming their hero. The resistance may indeed have already been 
seriously impaired by the chaos in human affairs and the longings 
for a magic helper. 

When reason apparently fails, a whole people may turn more and 
more toward their ancient mythology in a desperate attempt to 
renew their strength. This mythology, evidence of which may 
abound in literature, art and music, lives pari passu with their off- 
cial religion and might appear as a mere plaything in the culture. In 
conditions of anomie,» the game becomes dangerously real, and the 
deluded or unscrupulous leader has his greatest opportunity. A 
nation’s myths, as Karl Abraham?* has shown, are susceptible to 
interpretation through the knowledge gained by Freud’s technique 
of individual dream interpretation. The myth may be treated as the 
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dream of the masses of the people. There is an intimate relationship 
of dream and myth in regard to both form and content and in regard 
to the unconscious forces that find expression in their manifest 
details. 

In psychotic disease of the individual, we recognize clearly the 
withdrawal from reality, and the remodeling of it in accordance with 
the frustrated wishes, formerly only discernible in the disguises of 
dream life. The psychosis is in many respects a waking dream, as 
Kant first disclosed. In a comparable way, the mythology of a nation 
can move from its place in art and fantasy to the remodeling of social 
reality, with horrible consequences. Hitler believed that the “world- 
historical individual” was a blend of the practical politician and the 
thinker. We may revise this idea by qualifying “thinker” in his case 
as an “irrational thinker.” 

Otto Rank?’ has shown by a review of many hero myths, includ- 
ing those of the Babylonian Sargon, the Hebrew Moses, the Hindu 
Karna, the Greek Oedipus, the Persian Kaikhosrav, the Roman Rom- 
ulus, the old Norse Siegfried and several others, that there is a 
common groundwork from which, as it were, a standard saga may 
be constructed. Usually, the royal father receives a prophecy of 
some disaster, threatening him through the expected son. Then it 
is the father who causes the exposure of the boy to the elements. 
But the father is finally vanquished. Through the myth of the hero, 
the individual is vindicated for his own revolt against his father. 
The revolt against the father may be partly understood in our pres- 
ent context as the revolt against the traditional masculine world 
with its intellectualism and rationalism. 


The Strength and Hazards of Leadership in Democracy 


We have so far emphasized the more regressive elements in 
leader-centered groups, and the pathological phenomena which may 
emerge. Beneath the level of conscious adult cooperation in groups 
for the performance of social tasks, we have wanted to draw atten- 
tion to those unconscious dimensions of interaction which strongly 
influence the course of manifest events. Little detail can be supplied 
within this brief scope, but we have referred to the factors of the 
transference of parental dependency, of vicarious satisfaction 
through unconscious identification, of reduction of guilt by the 
usurpation of the individual conscience by the projected image of 
the leader, and of the wish for transformation. There are, however, 
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factors within a democratic society which counter the regressive 
process and heighten resistance to the acceptance of an irrational 
type as leader. 

As David Krech and R. S. Crutchfield2* have shown, the authori- 
tarian leader must maintain segregation within the group and must 
see that intragroup communication is kept to a minimum, except in 
so far as it is expressed through him and focused on him. Thus he 
makes himself indispensable, the key to all group action. 

Authoritarian leadership in an authoritarian culture reduces the 
group's participation in decision-making to a minimum. Per contra, 
as Gibb® writes, 

Because it shares decision-making and other responsibilities, demo- 
cratic leadership enables a group to make maximum use of the relevant 
individual differences existing within it. It releases creativity in group 
members because it can tolerate temporary or specific transfer of power 
and influence in a way that authoritarian leadership cannot. The authori- 


tarian leader seeks to retain power by monopolizing knowledge and initia- 
tory action, whereas the democratic leader gains strength by utilizing the 


full capacity of the group. 


Gibb® also points out the necessity to recognize the facts of indi- 
vidual inequality. In the democratic system of values, men have 
equal rights, but they are not equal in ability, personal development, 
and education. A democracy which promotes illusions in this respect 
is undermining its own strength: its power to foster and release the 
different talents of its individual members. 

The promotion of crude notions of equality readily becomes 
equated with the desirability of sameness. This desire has its roots 
in the nursery, where a child gradually overcomes his wish to be 
loved exclusively or to be the favorite, and his jealousy and envy 
of his competitors, by insisting that everyone be treated alike. 
Social justice, an important ideal of democracy, is a gradually 
achieved value, but it sometimes betrays the original reaction- 
formation against jealousy by an irrational insistence on a literal 
sameness of qualities of thought and character and of reward and 
punishment, just as is evident in the behavior of children during 
their struggle to make concessions to others and to belong to the 
group of their coevals. 

In industrialized society, the competitive aspects are partially 
resolved in the social process by the creation of an illusion of actual 
equality and the coercive demand to be the same as others. Anxiety 
about being different then instigates arrests in development and in- 
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hibitions in special talents. Paradoxically, social engineers, who are 
enthusiastic about human relations and impressed especially with 
the rootlessness, or anomy, of the worker in industry, have en- 
couraged techniques to recreate feudal belongingness. ** %° 31 The 
upshot in many places has been a premium on mediocrity. As Wil- 
liam H. Whyte writes**: “Anti-authoritarianism is becoming anti- 
leadership. In group doctrine the strong personality is viewed with 
overwhelming suspicion. The cooperative are those who take a 
stance directly over the Keel; the man with ideas—in translation, 
prejudices—leans to one side or, worse yet, heads for the rudder.” 
In such instances ambivalence toward a potential, mature leader, 
indeed sometimes toward the notion of leadership, has exceeded all 
useful proportions. 

At high levels of leadership in a democratic society, on the other 
hand, it is a special responsibility to recognize the complex emo- 
tional currents and counter-currents which so largely derive from 
unconscious forces. The cultivation of a level of adult cooperation, 
rather than a level of pandering to magic craving, the encourage- 
ment and tolerance of criticism, the respect for individual differ- 
ences, the necessity for vigilance in keeping open channels of com- 
munication,* these are the policies which in our society counteract 
deeper regressive and pathological reactions. The checks on power 
which democratic society has painfully evolved, the avoidance of 
cataclysmic changes which produce anomic conditions, are major 
safeguards against irresponsible and irrational leadership. In par- 
ticular, anomic conditions in society result in disillusion and despair, 
accompanied by an inward disturbance of identity, in many indi- 
viduals to the extent of a threatened loss of self-concept. Such an 
individual is especially vulnerable in groups to the blandishments 
of irrational and megalomanic leadership. 

The application of psychoanalytic knowledge in the therapy of 
groups is slowly making progress, and in the future might add 
considerably to our understanding of the motivations underlying 
a choice of leadership and of the personality structure of chosen 
leaders.**: 34. 35 In group analytic psychotherapy, there are limits set 
to regression. The activity of the conductor in this connection may 


* We see here another problem for democracy, namely, the insistence of a 
group to keep nothing hidden from the public eye. It is obvious that in dealing 
with opponents outside, a certain degree of secrecy is sometimes necessary. Also, 
in this instance, infantile motives are at play, namely, the insatiable curiosity of 
the child and his resentment of parental secrecy. 
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be a useful model of responsible democratic leadership. There are, 
of course, essential differences: in such a therapy group the stage is 
set, and maintained, for the release of feelings through verbal inter- 
action, for testing reality, and for the acquisition of insight. There 
is no other occupation of the group, in contrast to naturally occur- 
ring groups with an orientation toward objective tasks. However, 
in a democratic culture, these task-oriented groups provide oppor- 
tunities for the release of feelings (including hostile and aggressive 
feelings within the group), which tends to set limits to the hate of 
out-groups in the larger social fabric. The variations in the mythol- 
ogy of the nation, based on its particular history and geography, 
can be remodeled in accordance with the current demands of reality, 
rather than becoming remodeled in reaction to the personal history 
of a particular leader. Here in this country we may be moving to- 
ward new frontiers, but these are set in terms of the conquest of 
outer space. It is also reasonable to hope that democratic society will 
continue to provide the foundation for man’s efforts to understand 
himself, now so urgently important for his survival. 

We are keenly conscious of the need for further psychiatric and 
psychoanalytic work in this area. In this short article we can only 
refer to the work in progress that is related to problems of leader- 
ship. The new type cf excellence in leadership, in our opinion, may 
be an old type of excellence, now, however, more urgently neces- 
sary than ever: the power of self-understanding. Without an en- 
hancement of man’s power to understand himself and his relation to 
both his human and nonhuman environment, the conquest of other 
“new frontiers” will not avail. 

The relation of inspiration to personality, especially in connection 
with geniuses and their creativity,°® °* is a problem which demo- 
cratic society cannot afford to ignore. As Paul Schilder®* writes: 
“The genius is a discoverer of object-structures in the scientific, 
artistic, or ethical realm: he encompasses parts of reality which are 
not easily amenable to others.” And he adds, “Actually the lives of 
great men show greater or lesser deviations from the so-called nor- 
mal.” Some of those transactions which result in a new apprehen- 
sion and transformation of reality take place unconsciously and 
liberate thinking from rigidity. This kind of originality may occur 
in those whose everyday life is unconventional, a toleration for 
which should be possible in a democratic culture. This toleration 
is a major asset in the competitive struggle of the democratic way 
of life with that of authoritarian cultures. Within a democratic soci- 
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ety, however, subservience to a demand for conformity often pre- 
vents those who come bearing gifts from taking leadership or even 
from getting involved in public affairs. There is much yet to be 
understood about the relation of early traumatization to intellectual 
leadership, and to scientific and artistic achievement. 

After all, however, as Plato requires for his guardians,°* the genu- 
ine leaders must not only hate to tell lies, but also hate to be the 
victims of false ideas, and show the facility for dialectic, the power 
of “seeing things together.” 


Conclusion 


The principal contribution of psychoanalysis to the study of cul- 
tural problems has been to illuminate the darkness in the sphere of 
human motivation, and especially to show those regressive irra- 
tional forces, and their relations, which impede the struggle for mas- 
tery. The insights hard-won from the therapy of individuals have 
led to hypotheses which can be tested in psychotherapy. In the 
application of these theories to cultural problems, there remains the 
adventure of surmise, but not so far a possibility for verification. 
Nonetheless, some light has been shed, though fitfully, on cultural 
problems. Moreover, with the advent of analytic group psycho- 
therapy, as we have already mentioned, further possibilities have 
emerged, of new discoveries and of the confirmation or refutation 
of hypotheses, or of testing the usefulness of hypotheses. So far we 
have tried to show some of the unconscious forces connected with 
leadership and the selection of leaders which relate more to neurotic 
gratification than to the testing of reality and to the goals of demo- 
cratic society. Unwelcome though some of these complexities may 
be, they aid in defining the problem of achieving and maintaining 
the goals of our society; and the definition of a problem is often a 
necessary preliminary step to its solution. 

In our era, in the realm of political leadership, the style of a 
leader may be located along a continuum from predominantly au- 
thoritarian control with minimal freedom at one pole to a demo- 
cratic sharing of decision and responsibility at the other. The former 
invites and exploits primitive unconscious needs and fantasies, while 
the latter seeks to exert influence through an appeal to reason. The 
founding fathers of American democracy attempted to establish 
government, as Jefferson stated, “not in the fears and follies of man, 
but on his reason, on his sense of right, on the predominance of the 
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social over his dissocial passions.” As William Miller states:?° “To 
his followers, persons counted more than wealth, debate more than 
dictation, consensus more than conformity. Jeffersonian democracy 
was not an enthronement of the people, but simply of leaders with 
profound respect for them.” 

The appeal to reason, of which Jefferson speaks, does not avoid 
suggestion, but it encourages people’s own judgment. The toleration 
of opinions which are at variance with those of leaders or of the 
majority is the hallmark of democracy. However, this toleration 
necessitates a constant vigilance, because cravings for a magical 
fulfillment of primitive longings are ever present and sometimes take 
a form inimical to democracy and to our ideals of freedom. Their 
suppression by means of authoritarian methods can itself threaten 
the foundations of democracy. An understanding of their signifi- 
cance may sometimes suggest better ways to prevent their becoming 
epidemic. We have stressed that the earliest relationships of the 
child are crucial to the eventual diminution of a later readiness for 
the arousal of magical wishes and fantasies concerning political 
leaders. We also believe that later formal education has an impor- 
tant influence on character formation and often succeeds in modi- 
fying earlier impressions. To induce an immunity to the mass arousal 
of fantasies that are destructive of democratic values, these values 
have to be made explicit. Moreover, the inner discipline necessary to 
safeguard these values has to be built up. We have to ensure that in 
the struggle between the authoritarian and democratic countries 
something wholehearted (however repulsive to the democratic 
mind) does not face the halfhearted. As Sir Richard Livingston *° 
writes: “To be successful, we must realize that we are in the midst 
of two revolutions: a social and economic and political revolution; 
but also a spiritual revolution—the weakening and dissolution of 
the traditions and beliefs which for many centuries have ruled 
Western civilization and held it together.” Sir Richard quotes an 
untitled sonnet by Robert Bridges. We can do no better than quote 
it in conclusion: *1 

Who builds a ship must first lay down the keel 

Of Health whereto the ribs of Mirth are wed: 

And knit, with beams and knees of Strength, a bed 
For Decks of Purity, her floor and ceil. 

Upon her masts, Adventure, Pride and Zeal, 

To fortune’s wind the sails of Purpose spread: 


And at the prow make figured Maidenhead 
O’erride the seas and answer to the wheel. 
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And let him deep in memory’s hold have stor’d 
Water of Helicon: and let him fit 

The needle that doth true with heaven accord: 
Then bid her crew, Love, Diligence and Wit 
With Justice, Courage, Temperance come aboard, 
And at her helm the master Reason sit. 
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Encouraging Excellence 


AMERICANS HAVE already discovered, and are pursuing with alarm- 
ing vigor, a system for encouraging excellence. It may be summed 
up briefly in the following formula: the best boys should go to the 
best schools and then on to the best jobs. The implications of the 
formula are eminently practical: the nation engages in a country- 
wide talent search to discover by means of objective psychological 
tests who the ablest youngsters are. The tests identify the ablest stu- 
dents regardless of race, creed, color, economic condition, or teach- 
ers opinion. Once discovered, these students ideally go to the best 
schools. In order to facilitate the process, the schools, in their turn, 
participate in the talent search and encourage the best students to 
apply. Since many of the colleges currently defined as best are in 
the expensive Ivy League, National Merit Scholarships are provided 
so that the ablest young people can attend them. Once they are in 
the best colleges, the students, if they continue to do their academic 
best, can look forward to being recruited by professional schools or 
business for the most important positions in developing and serving 
the nation. 

The American formula for encouraging excellence involves a 
single upward mobility ladder based on academic performance and 
running from West Redwing, Minnesota, to Harvard, to President 
of the United States or General Dynamics. The formula is an attrac- 
tive one and has always appealed to important American values— 
like belief in achievement and in giving everyone a fair chance to 
get ahead according to his merit. Only recently, however, have we 
been in a position to put it into effect with any real efficiency. We 
have developed objective psychological tests that can be and have 
been administered to tens of thousands, if not millions, of students, 
so that we can discover the ablest ones quickly and within small 
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margins of error. We have begun to get better organized in provid- 
ing nation-wide scholarship competitions administered by some of 
the better universities or independently. Mass communication net- 
works—the radio, the press, TV—have knit the country together so 
that the talented boy in West Redwing has a better chance of know- 
ing than he did a generation ago that Ivy League colleges exist and 
that in the rankings of institutions for academic merit, they stand at 
the top. Shoudn’t he, as the ablest boy in his town, go to the place 
where he can get the best education and have the greatest chance to 
realize his own potential and be of most use to his country? Isn't 
this the model of success most Americans have in mind when they 
think about “encouraging excellence” today? To be sure, local con- 
siderations still apply—alumni bring pressure to admit a quarter- 
back, or Alabamans may not want their sons to go out of the state 
to school, but such events may be viewed as unfortunate imperfec- 
tions in the idealized, rational model in terms of which most think- 
ing people are planning the future of the nation. 

In fact, to raise any questions about the rational model is a little 
like being against virtue. It is so obviously practical, efficient, demo- 
cratic, and nonauthoritarian. For, after all, no one is forcing anybody 
to do anything. In fact, the model calls only for creating a climate 
of persuasion in which excellence is defined, identified, and encour- 
aged to go to the top. Why, then, does it make us slightly uneasy? 
Why does it positively give John Hersey the shivers in The Child 
Buyer? His Orwellian nightmare revolves precisely around what 
happens when the ablest boy in a small town is offered the “best” 
kind of education (though it is considerably different from Har- 
vard’s!) in order to maximize his own potentialities and his contti- 
bution to his country. Why does Jerome S. Bruner state with some 
concern that “the danger signs of meritocracy and a new form of 
competitiveness are already in evidence’?! What has led Dael 
Wolfle of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
to insist on the diversity of talent? 

Let us look at the balance sheet for a moment: what do we gain 
by such a system and what do we lose? On the credit side, it has 
certainly helped to set uniformly high academic standards every- 
where and to provide an upward channel of mobility for talented 
youngsters no matter what their social class or racial background 
may be. Not even Texans can argue for the superiority of their aca- 
demic institutions if their students regularly score lower on scholas- 
tic achievement tests. And no one can deny that a high test score 
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and a National Merit Scholarship have given many an underpriv- 
ileged boy or girl a break they would never otherwise have had. 
These are important matters: we believe in an open society with 
rewards given for uniformly high standards of achievement and, to 
a very considerable extent, we have created one. Access to high- 
level positions in our society probably depends less on social class 
background and more on individual merit than in any other country 
today.* Why complain? We do indeed have a great deal to be proud 
of, and a long way to go in introducing the academic merit system 
everywhere in the country, yet we must also look ahead lest such a 
system lead us into a kind of overspecialized excellence that would 
be as fatal in the long run as the overspecialization of the dinosaur. 

If we restrict ourselves to the better colleges, or what are called 
more euphemistically the “preferred” colleges, the debit side of the 
merit system is also impressive though less obvious. Consider the ex- 
treme case: suppose the better colleges should admit only the aca- 
demically talented—those whose grades and scores in scholastic apti- 
tude tests are high. The supposition is not unreal for many of them; 
the Directors of Admissions can proudly report annually that a 
higher and higher proportion of the freshmen are from the top quar- 
ter of their secondary-school classes. What is wrong with such a 
method of encouraging or rewarding excellence? 

The core of the problem lies in the definition of excellence implicit 
in our current nation-wide attempts to recognize and encourage 
talent. Ability means, for the purposes of these tests, academic excel- 
lence, skill in taking examinations, in following instructions and find- 
ing solutions to problems set by others. This is an extraordinarily 
important type of excellence. It can be discovered by techniques 
already well developed. It is related to success in many different 
types of occupations. It deserves and needs encouragement, particu- 
larly in lower-class areas as yet untouched by the general American 
recognition of the importance of academic achievement. But it is not 
the only type of excellence. It just happens to be the only one that 
we psychologists can measure at the present time with any degree 
of certainty, and, therefore, it tends to get more than its share of 
attention. 

If the better colleges go on admitting solely or primarily on this 
basis, everyone will lose in the long run. The better colleges will lose 
because they are excluding students whose excellence, though not 
so obvious, can contribute much to making a college experience 
more educational for all concerned. Society will lose because young 
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people with very important nonacademic talents will not be exposed 
to the most liberalizing kind of education. Most importantly, the 
students themselves will lose—both those admitted and those not 
admitted—because the system tells them that there is only one kind 
of excellence that really counts: the ability to take examinations and 
get good grades in school. A single standard of success is being pro- 
moted, which, in Riesman’s telling phrase, tends to homogenize our 
cultural value system. Americans all too often, anyway, end up 
wanting exactly the same thing: the same car, the same standard 
of living, the same toothpaste, the same wife—all as promoted on 
television or in the newspapers. Now they must all want the same 
education—so long as it is the best (like the best toothpaste, which 
is like every other toothpaste only more so) and so long as they can 
demonstrate what they got out of it, all in exactly the same way, by 
getting good grades and being promoted upward on the identical 
ladder of success in the system. So the boy who does not “make” it, 
who does not get good grades, or get into the “best” college, may 
well define himself as a failure in terms of the only norm that seems 
to count. What satisfaction can he get out of alternative paths of 
life, even out of an alternative kind of education, particularly when 
he knows that education at a “good” college is increasingly a neces- 
sity for leadership in our society? If he is a boy with political talents, 
and mediocre academic ones, is it likely any more that he can be 
President of the United States like Harry Truman without a college 
degree? How can he feel that he can contribute importantly to soci- 
ety if he does not make the academic grade? Or if, on the other side 
of the picture, a girl happens to have excellent academic talent, how 
can she feel that she can contribute to society if she marries and has 
a family, which prevents her from following the professional career 
that the merit system tells her is the one thing she is ideally suited for? 
Overstressing academic merit can discourage young people with 
types of talent that are very important for our society and can create 
in them a discontent and sense of frustration that lasts a lifetime. 
Must we not encourage other varieties of excellence along with the 
ability to do well in course work? 

To be sure, there have always been those who have insisted on 
the importance of musical and artistic talents or athletic prowess. I 
even know of a case in which a college director of admissions ad- 
mitted an excellent ‘cello player with a “C” average prediction tc 
complete the college string quartet, though nowadays in one of the 
better colleges he would have been most embarrassed to admit pub- 
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licly that he had given similar preference to a quarterback. But with 
all due respect for such visible talents, I should like to focus atten- 
tion for a moment on less visible, more intangible types of excel- 
lence. For the fact of the matter is that Americans are “rating and 
ranking happy.” What they can see and measure on a scale of ex- 
cellence, they will encourage. They can recognize musical and ath- 
letic talent early and, therefore, they find ways of giving youngsters 
with these talents the encouragement and rewards they deserve. But 
my concern is with important types of excellence that are not so 
readily recognizable or so obviously meriting reward. 

Let me give three brief illustrations of what I have in mind. For 
over a dozen years now, I have been concerned as a professional 
psychologist with understanding the nature of a particular human 
motive called the “need for Achievement,” the desire to do a good 
job of work. In a crude sort of way, we can measure it, and by now 
we have developed a pretty fair understanding of what people are 
like in whom such a need is very strong.* To oversimplify a little, 
they seem characterized by “the entrepreneurial spirit,” by a desire 
and a capacity to do well in situations which challenge their ingenu- 
ity and resourcefulness. They are particularly apt to be successful in 
business, rather than the professions, and wherever a large number 
of them collect in a particular country at a particular time, the coun- 
try has tended to show rapid economic development. In short, these 
men represent a valuable national resource, a type of excellence that 
should be encouraged. In a very real sense, it is on them that the 
future economic well-being of everyone in the country rests. Yet 
their need for Achievement does not lead them to do particularly well 
in school. Perhaps the reason lies partly in the fact that they like to 
solve problems set by themselves, rather than those set for them by 
others; but the fact remains that whatever the reason, they are not 
likely to be viewed with particular approval by their teachers or 
selected for help by present tests of academic excellence. Where do 
they fit in the current system for encouraging excellence? 

Or consider another example—curiosity. My colleague Richard 
Alpert and his students want to measure this important human char- 
acteristic and to discover how it can be encouraged by the educa- 
tional process. But note how it requires a type of behavior in a sense 
directly opposed to the academic excellence so feverishly promoted 
by our testing and grading systems. That is, curiosity may be de- 
fined as a desire to know, or as the knowledge of, things one is not 
supposed to know; whereas academic excellence is defined as know- 
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ing what one is supposed to know or has been taught. To test for 
curiosity, one might have to inquire into matters that the student 
had not been taught at all or that he could not be expected to know 
because of insufficient background in his previous training or in the 
test item itself. Such procedures might be unfair to the good and 
conscientious student, but they tap a type of excellence not currently 
identifiable or assisted in any way. Let me say again: I do not want 
to discourage academic excellence or unduly praise curiosity. For 
the moment I want merely to argue that curiosity is an important 
type of excellence that we should be concerned with developing. 

Finally, let us consider briefly the problem of excellence in the 
other half of the human race, women. Ours is a male-oriented society. 
It is so male-oriented that the women, particularly the better edu- 
cated ones, have tended to accept male definitions of excellence and 
have felt unhappy about not being able to achieve great success in 
terms of such standards. A recent nation-wide survev has clearly 
shown that women are unhappier and worry more than men.°* They 
ought to. They are caught up in a system which does not encourage 
or recognize the types of excellence at which they are best. They 
enter the competition in academic skill just as the boys do. They 
receive National Merit Scholarships. They go to the best colleges; 
but there the system is apt to break down. Their superior academic 
performance suits them much less for their future role in life than 
it does the boys. They do not become President of the United States 
or of General Dynamics, or even very often Nobel-prize-winning 
scientists. It is small wonder that many of them feel frustrated and 
unhappy over lost opportunities. They have been gulled. They have 
swallowed the male definition of excellence, in terms of full-time 
work, visible achievements, measurable results (e.g., money 
earned ), the manipulation of nature, etc. There are other types of 
human excellence without which life would hardly be worth living, 
and I do not mean sewing or the art of polite conversation. I do 
mean such characteristics as sensitivity to other human beings, com- 
passion, richness and variety of imaginative life, or a lifelong con- 
cern for a particular scientific problem, whether one is paid to work 
on it or not. These are less visible and less measurable types of 
human excellence, but nonetheless important for all that. 

Here we encounter a problem that will shock some and amuse 
others. Should these qualities be measured? Should we psychologists 
try to find ways of discovering who are the young people with the 


highest need for Achievement, the greatest curiosity, the most social 
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sensitivity, or the greatest imaginativeness? The romantic answer is, 
“no.” Must we, after all, bring even these human qualities into the 
same “rating and ranking” competition that currently marks the field 
of academic competence? The practical answer, I am afraid, is “yes,” 
for two reasons. On the one hand, no one can stop the psychologists; 
they are already developing crude measures of many such qualities 
outside the strictly academic sphere and are likely to be increasingly 
successful at it in the years to come.® On the other hand, a very good 
case can be made for the use of such other measures in defense 
against the exclusive use of academic criteria in deciding what kind 
of excellence to encourage. 

Careful studies have repeatedly shown that, despite the fact that 
most human judges insist on taking other factors into account in 
making selections of any kind, their final decisions are almost per- 
fectly correlated with the single quantitative score that they have, 
namely, some form of academic achievement or aptitude test score.” 
They like to think that they are taking other factors into account, but 
in actuality they do not, and the reason is simple: the other factors 
are not expressed in quantitative terms, but come in the form of 
vague verbal descriptions or recommendations that are very hard 
to compare in making final choices. So the choices are made in terms 
of the one available quantitative measure: for academic promise. 
If we want to encourage a concern for other types of excellence in 
this merit-oriented society of ours, we may have to develop measures 
of other types of excellence. 

But suppose they can be identified. How are they to be encour- 
aged? Does it mean the schools should teach and grade curiosity, 
the need for Achievement, imaginativeness, and sensitivity? That way 
lies certain disaster. It is caricatured by those educators who have 
argued that everyone must be good at something and that therefore 
the schools must discover and teach that something, whether it be 
cooperativeness in play or preparation for happiness in marriage. 
Cultivating other types of excellence need bring no changes in the 
curriculum of the schools, though it may require a change in the 
attitude of some teachers. Teachers still have to teach content— 
geology, English, mathematics, or social science—but they can 
encourage human beings. They can teach in ways that show a genu- 
ine respect for curiosity or the entrepreneurial spirit. The schools 
have always feared that concern for other types of excellence than 
academic performance would lower standards. Why should it? Sup- 
pose a student of algebra is curious and spends so much time pick- 
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ing up odd bits of information about mathematics that he does not 
learn his algebra. Should he be given an “A” for his curiosity? Cer- 
tainly not, because he has not learned his algebra. However, it does 
not follow that the teacher should not encourage curiosity, admire 
the student's willingness to go off on his own, or perhaps even 
change the way he teaches mathematics so as to engage the stu- 
dent’s curiosity more. The teacher-student relation should not be 
limited strictly to the grade-giving function, nor should the grade 
come to summarize all that a student has learned in college or high 
school. 

As a matter of fact, the human qualities we are speaking of do not 
develop by formal teaching nor do they require the external rewards 
of grades. How can a student be taught to be curious in the usual 
way? A contradiction is involved. Can he be taught that he is sup- 
posed to learn what he is not supposed to learn? Certain “progres- 
sive’ schools have come to grief precisely by trying to give instruc- 
tion in such matters as creativity and curiosity, which almost by 
definition defy formal instruction, because they involve a student's 
doing things on his own that are different from what he is expected 
to do. Or consider the need for Achievement, the desire to do a good 
job in a situation involving personal challenge. At the present time 
we do not know how to increase it by formal instruction, nor are we 
sure that we would want to even if we could. Would it not make the 
intense competitiveness of the country even worse? Furthermore, 
research has shown that external rewards, such as grades, are not 
only meaningless for such people, they may actually be disconcert- 
ing. A person with a strong need to achieve works best when left 
alone to pursue his own goals. Offering him special incentives or re- 
wards only serves to put him off his stride, unlike the person with a 
low need for Achievement, who needs such rewards to spur him on. 

If the usual methods of encouraging excellence—by teaching and 
grading—do not work for such qualities, what does? Unfortunately, 
psychologists have only just begun to work on such problems. Their 
efforts to date have been almost wholly directed to identifying vari- 
ous types of academic talent and measuring the effects of various 
methods of teaching and grading it. Only a few mavericks have 
strayed into studying the nonacademic effects of education. How- 
ever, one conclusion is already fairly well established, even at this 
early stage in the research. Schools and colleges tend to develop 
distinctive “personalities,” distinctive and persistent climates of 
opinion that have rather marked effects on students attending them. 
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R. H. Knapp and H. B. Goodrich have noted this in demonstrating 
that certain undergraduate colleges excelled in the production of 
scientists, whereas others produced more humanists, or lawyers.® 
P. E. Jacob has surveyed studies of value attitudes in various col- 
leges and come up with some similar findings.® Certain values are 
more common on some campuses than others. At Haverford the 
students are more community-minded, at Wesleyan they express a 
stronger ethical-religious concern, at state universities they are more 
often interested in promoting their careers than in a general liberal- 
arts education. 

More recent research has pinpointed some of these influences 
more precisely. For example, academically talented boys were 
brought together from high schools all over New Hampshire for a 
six-week summer session at one of the state’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished private schools for boys. The summer program almost 
certainly enriched their education in the formal sense, but it also 
had important effects on their values and outlook on life. For ex- 
ample, before they arrived they had viewed authority as bad, arbi- 
trary, and ineffective. After the summer school experience, they 
viewed authority as good, strong, and impersonal. They also were 
more concerned about problems of impulse control or discipline 
and had developed a sophisticated suspiciousness of the world not 
characteristic of their fellow classmates who had remained behind 
in the high schools.1° Now none of these attitudes or personal qual- 
ities was consciously taught by the masters at the private school or 
consciously learned by the bright students attending it. Yet the 
effects were very marked, and in the long run they may be more 
important in the future lives of the boys than the extra amount of 
mathematics and biology they picked up during the summer. 

A somewhat similar study has been started at Harvard University. 
Preliminary results suggest that Harvard may be having an effect on 
its students very much like the one people have been claiming it has 
had for over a hundred years. It turns out students who tend to feel 
indifferent, superior, and slightly disillusioned. There are very few 
“committed romantics” among its graduates. Henry Adams’ descrip- 
tion of the Class of 1858 is still amazingly accurate in 1960:" 


Free from meannesses, jealousies, intrigues, enthusiasms, and passions; 
not exceptionally quick; not consciously skeptical; singularly indifferent 
to display, artifice, florid expression, but not hostile to it when it amused 
them; distrustful of themselves, but little disposed to trust anyone else; 
with not much humor of their own, but full of readiness to enjoy the hu- 
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mor of others; negative to a degree that in the long run became positive 
and triumphant. Not harsh in manners or judgment, rather liberal and 
open-minded, they were still as a body the most formidable critics one 
would care to meet, in a long life exposed to criticism. 


This is the Harvard style—a type of excellence, if you will, that is 
strongly encouraged among students who attend Harvard. Not all 
of them acquire it, of course, but its very existence points a moral. 
Educational institutions can and do have important influences on 
the human qualities we have been talking about, in subtle ways 
that are not as yet understood. Should we not, therefore, encourage 
varieties of excellence among such institutions as a means of pro- 
moting a similar variety in the characteristics of students who at- 
tend them? Harvard may promote “objectivity” and a kind of critical 
sophistication, while Texas produces unashamed enthusiasts. Col- 
lege X may be a haven for the curious, and College Y, a woman’s 
college, may stress the life of the mind, the world of the imagina- 
tion. Why should it not be so? 

There are certain to be those at Harvard who will object to its 
style, who will think that it should turn out more committed people. 
But why should a college or any educational institution be all things 
to all students, or, what is worse, be like every other institution? 
Harvard encourages a certain type of excellence. Let other colleges 
encourage other types. It means, of course, that not all the best 
brains in the country should go to Harvard, however good it may be 
academically. Society needs brainy romantics as well as brainy critics. 
The most serious weakness in the argument that the best students 
should go to the best schools is the naive assumption that the best 
schools academically can be the “best,” too, in the effects they have 
on character and personality, in shaping other types of human ex- 
cellence. But let this not be an excuse for easy local pride. No col- 
lege or university can lay a serious claim to the best students in its 
area if it is all things to all men and has developed no distinctive 
excellence of its own. 

Varieties of excellence in individuals, therefore, can be encouraged 
by varieties of excellence in the educational institutions they attend; 
but one more step is necessary for such a system to work. The in- 
stitutions must avoid admitting students solely in terms of one type 
of excellence, namely, academic promise or performance. That is, if 
our new model provides for a variety of types of excellence en- 
couraged in a variety of excellent ways, then one type of excellence 
must be prevented from becoming a monopoly and placing a strong 
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restraint on “trade.” Academic excellence has very nearly reached a 
monopoly position, despite the protests of admissions officers that 
they are still operating in terms of “other criteria.” They are fighting 
a losing battle. The logic is inexorable. Students with the highest 
predicted grade-point averages are increasingly the ones admitted 
to any school or college. The last bastion in the Ivy League colleges 
of the East is about to crumble: alumni sons can no longer receive 
preference. Sons of Harvard professors have received some prefer- 
ence in the past in being admitted to Harvard, but a recent report 
on admissions at Harvard has demonstrated that on the average they 
do less well academically than do boys who are admitted solely on 
the basis of their academic performance. The report therefore recom- 
mends the abolition of the preference for sons of Harvard professors. 

Now I hold no particular brief for the sons of alumni or Harvard 
professors; but I strongly object to the stranglehold that academic 
performance is getting on the admissions process. So long as there 
were other means of getting into our better colleges, at least there 
was a chance of admitting some students who were not marching in 
tune to the academic lock-step. A Franklin D. Roosevelt or a Chief 
Justice Harlan Stone might slip in through the side door as a son of 
an alumnus or graduate of a distinguished private school—though 
on the basis of academic performance neither could get in the front 
door today. Yet they represent for me a type of excellence that de- 
serves an education in one of the “preferred” colleges. Yet even if 
they got in today, they would not stay long, if a practice tried out at 
Amherst College (where Justice Stone was an undergraduate) 
spreads. There for a time a student had to live up to his predicted 
grade-point average or he was expelled, even though he was earning 
passing grades. Here is concern with one type of excellence with a 
vengeance. The Amherst professors argue that if a student who 
should be getting “A’s” is only getting “C’s,” he could better cultivate 
his curiosity, his need for Achievement, or the life of the mind some- 
where else, say, at home watching television or working in the local 
gas station. Anyway, he is a bad influence on the other boys, who 
must keep up their performance in the academic lock-step. 

It is difficult not to be misunderstood on this point. Academic ex- 
cellence is a wonderful thing. As a teacher, I much prefer to have 
conscientious people in my classes who do what they are told, read 
their assignments, and turn in interesting papers on time. I am an- 
noyed by that boy in the back of the room who comes late to class, 
never participates in the discussion, and appears to be listening only 
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half-heartedly to the pearls of wisdom I am dropping before him, 
and I certainly will give him a low grade—but is that all there is to 
education? Am I or his college having no influence on him except in 
terms of what is represented in that grade? Does it mean nothing 
for the future of the country that the scion of one of our great for- 
tunes received such a ribbing from a sociology professor at Yale that 
it is alleged to have changed his whole outlook on life? He did not 
graduate, and, probably, with the greater efficiency of our academic 
predictors today, he would not have been admitted; but is that all 
there is to the story? 

The clock is certainly not going to be turned back. The old lei- 
surely, relaxed, admissions procedures cannot be reinstated with the 
competitive pressure for entrance into college growing year by year. 
What can be done, practically speaking? I have a dream about a 
new type of admissions procedure that I would at least like to see 
tried out at one of our better colleges. First, the admissions office 
would set a floor for predicted academic performance. It should not 
be set too high. For the sake of argument, let us say that it is set at 
“C,” a passing grade at most colleges. Only those boys who on the 
basis of the usual academic tests had a predicted average grade of 
“C” would be further considered for admission. Then, within that 
group, quotas should be set up for various types of excellence. For 
example, the one hundred boys with the highest academic predic- 
tion should be admitted, then the one hundred with the most 
curiosity, another hundred with the highest need for Achievement, 
one hundred with the greatest imaginativeness or the most political 
ability, and so on down the list. The professors would be sure to 
protest, and perhaps they should get the quota of the academically 
talented up to fifty percent, but at least the principle would be estab- 
lished that other types of excellence deserve the kind of education 
that college is giving. For the professors should not have the ex- 
clusive say as to who should be educated. Quite naturally they like 
people who are like themselves, but they do not represent the only 
type of excellence in the country that is important or needs encour- 
agement. What a revolution in values it would bring if only a few 
National Merit Scholarships were given for the highest scores on 
tests of curiosity, creativity, or imaginativeness! I shudder to think 
of the difficulties of developing such tests and trying to keep the 
schools and parents from figuring out ways to get round them, but 
frankly, I see no other effective way in the long run of breaking the 
stranglehold that academic excellence is getting over the American 
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educational system and the American hierarchy of values. Perhaps 
some first-rate college will be brave enough to try it out in the short 
run on a smaller and less public scale. 

Our national problem is that we have tended to focus increasingly 
on encouraging one type of excellence, and a practical, measurable, 
action-oriented type of excellence at that. Other types of human ex- 
cellence exist, particularly those involving character and the inner 
life, and the world of imagination and human sensitivity. They can 
be measured, if necessary, to combat the stress on academic per- 
formance. They, too, need encouragement, and they can be en- 
couraged by less stress on the purely academic side of life and more 
stress on the unique styles of educational institutions that most in- 
fluence such other human qualities. 
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The Explicit Recognition of Excellence 


A Survey 


THE THESIS OF THIS ESSAY is that the kind of excellence most explicitly 
recognized in the United States is leadership, and that the reward of 
recognition is, by and large, more leadership. This recognition occurs 
both in the private and the public sectors, and in academic circles as 
well as in the world of affairs. Yet, while the bases of recognition 
are remarkably similar in different sectors of American society, the 
structure of recognition is thoroughly pluralistic. Some peaks of rec- 
ognition are higher than others, but there is little opportunity to leap 
from peak to peak. We have few national figures in the United 
States, other than athletes and movie stars, and these almost never 
earn that ultimate title of respect, the invariable “Mr.” before their 
surnames, which is accorded to senior partners and chairmen of the 
board. We have even fewer generalists. 

America has no Establishment on the British model. An Estab- 
lishment is essentially incompatible with an open society; it is rather 
the concession that a closed society makes to talent. The absence of 
a functioning Establishment is demonstrated by three circumstances 
of the struggle for recognition: no one is automatically in, no one is 
automatically out, and there are no obvious indicia of in-ness. 

There are no automatic exclusions from the competition. Certain 
careers exclude the members of certain minority groups, but these 
restrictions do not operate across the board, and the barriers become 
progressively less formidable at the more advanced stages of a man’s 
career. It is more difficult for a talented boy from a disadvantaged 
minority to find his way into college than into a graduate school. 

There are no automatic inclusions. The man who earns a First 
in comparative philology at Oxford or Cambridge can choose a ca- 
reer in the civil service, in politics, in journalism, or in business, and 
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can move about with comparative freedom without endangering 
either his financial security or his capacity to find interesting work. 
A summa from Harvard or Berkeley, on the other hand, is an auto- 
matic passport only to graduate school, and its value diminishes in- 
versely as the square of the elapsed time since graduation. The cut- 
off point below which opportunities are denied in Britain is un- 
doubtedly a good deal higher than in the United States; but above 
that point there appears to be a substantially greater assurance of 
some form of early recognition. 

Lastly, there is no common style of manners, speech, or dress 
that distinguishes the elect in America. The upper layers in any given 
competitive pyramid have a good deal more in common than a 
cross-section of the tops of a number of pyramids. 

Despite the relative openness of American society—or perhaps ~ 
because of it—there is almost no automatic lateral transfer from one 
ladder of success to another. A successful business man may be able 
to buy himself a minor role in politics (though the converse is even 
less likely). The successful academician may maintain a consulting 
practice in industry or government (and the business or professional 
man may be occasionally invited back to the university to lecture or 
to contribute to a learned journal an article drafted by one of the 
bright young men in his office), but most men climb the rungs of 
their own institutions, and think of themselves exclusively as schol- 
ars, or civil servants, or businessmen. A few general exceptions to 
this rule should be noted: in the natural sciences, the discipline may 
take the place of the institution, and the man may regard himself 
primarily as, say, a meteorologist, whether he is working for the 
Weather Bureau, in a university, or in industry. Lawyers more often 
in the northeast than in other parts of the country are accustomed 
to embellish the accomplishments of their private practice with 
tours of duty in government. This lawyer-public servant is perhaps 
the closest approximation of the generalist that our society affords. 

The common thread that runs through the diverse careers of those 
who receive explicit recognition for excellence in our society is a 
kind of hyperactivity, on the way up, and a quality of leadership at 
the top. It tends to be a form of leadership characterized more by 
an excess of energy than of imagination. The kinds of recognition 
cover a range from the almost completely functional—the chief 
executive post in a company—to the almost completely formal—the 
honorary degree. In a nontraditional open society, functional recog- 
nition is more frequent and more important than formal recognition. 
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Functional recognition is particularly important in a society that 
values leadership. The exercise of leadership requires an organiza- 
tion to be led, and without a system to recognize excellence in lead- 
ership, the function may be assigned by inheritance, by popularity, 
or by lot, if it is not acquired simply by force. 

The functional recognition of leadership begins at least as early 
as high school, and tends to overshadow the formal recognition of 
other kinds of excellence. High schools, and particularly the more 
elaborate high schools, in the more elaborate suburbs, put a premium 
on active participation in a number of organizations.! Robert Knapp” 
has pointed out that the mid-Western colleges and universities, 
which at first prepared their best students for scholarly careers, now 
emphasize preparation for business and professional leadership in 
the local or regional community. The importance of extracurricular 
activities and the recognition accorded to them is demonstrated by 
the appearance, alongside Phi Beta Kappa, of a Who’s Who Among 
American College Students. 

The activism of students is at least matched by the activism of 
their teachers. The best index of status in the academic community is 
the number of air-miles traveled per year. The proliferation of con- 
ferences and institutes creates a demand for organizational talent, 
which is rewarded in kind. And those academicians who are ven- 
turing with more and more success into the commercial publishing 
market discover, as one publisher has pointed out, that the only 
measurable corollary of a writer's sales-per-book success is his pro- 
duction of books per year. 

Academia still offers recognition to the individual scholar, in 
such forms as distinguished-service professorships, which may even 
rank with deanships in the university, although not in popular es- 
teem. In government, on the other hand, the special rewards of 
managers are set like cement in the rigidity of the Civil Service 
system. In the United States Department of Justice, for instance, a 
particularly competent trial lawyer who has reached the top of his 
Civil Service grade can only be promoted to a higher salary, status 
and office size taking him out of work for which he is best fitted, and 
giving him administrative duties in organizing the work of others. 
There is a small island of exception created in the last few years 
for people with special scientific and technical skills, who may be 
paid according to their ability, although their other prerequisites 
will still depend on their places in the administrative hierarchy. 

Similarly, large business organizations, although they may be 
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somewhat more flexible, accord primary recognition to ability for 
leadership, and sheer stamina is a prerequisite for the higher ranks. 
The top leadership of large corporate enterprises has passed from 
the engineer to the lawyer, and seems to be passing now to the 
public-relations expert; but in each group the quality that draws 
recognition is extraordinary individual energy and ability to organ- 
ize the energies of others. 

In addition to this functional system of recognition, there is the 
whole congeries of institutions for the formal recognition of excel- 
lence, from the four major national academies, through the various 
professional honorific societies, committees, awards of honorary de- 
grees, and the like.* Two aspects of these institutions are of par- 
ticular interest: the limited extent to which they perform a primary 
as distinguished from a reinforcing function in the recognition of 
excellence, and the even more limited extent to which the recogni- 
tion they accord is generally recognized by others. 

None of the American academies waits quite as long as the 
Académie Frangaise, for which longevity is the essential qualifica- 
tion, but there is a gap of decades between the average age of new 
members of the American academies chosen on the one hand from 
the natural sciences, and from the world of affairs, on the other. The 
social scientists and the humanists range between the two extremes. 
One reason for the range is that historians, for example, appear to 
produce their master works considerably later in life than do physi- 
cists. But another reason is undoubtedly a tendency to recognize 
those who have already been recognized by the grant of large re- 
sponsibilities, or because they have achieved public acclaim for 
creative work in the arts. It is these people, by and large, who lend 
the academies what popular reputation they possess, which is sur- 
prisingly small. Almost any group discussing the recognition of ex- 
cellence will contain a minority who are not even aware of the 
identity of all four academies.* 

It is at least questionable whether these academies provide 
substantial incentives to those who are not yet members, since indi- 
vidual aspirations are more likely to be conceived of in terms of func- 
tional professional achievement—books written, experiments com- 
pleted, public offices attained. What they do accomplish for their 
members is to provide a sense of colleagueship, a reaffirmation of 


* They are, in addition to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters’ American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
the American Philosophical Society, and the National Academy of Sciences. 
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faith in one’s own potentialities, and not infrequently an opportu- 
nity to do useful work, as on the Committees of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, although membership in the Academy is not a pre- 
requisite for committee membership in all cases. Julian Huxley 
observed that his early election to the Royal Academy gave him 
confidence to proceed in the line of experimentation that he might 
not otherwise have undertaken.* 

For the natural scientist, then, Academic recognition may have 
more primary significance than for the social scientist or the 
humanist. But scientific discoveries are disseminated through the 
scientific community with increasing rapidity, and scientists who 
show any administrative competence are under increasing pressure 
to become part of the web of committees and boards that bind to- 
gether the worlds of science, government, and industry. Thus it is 
not unusual for the scientist, after completing his first major sub- 
stantive work, to move into the world of committees, consulta- 
tions, and Washington commuting, long before he becomes an 
Academician. 

For the scientist, recognition ordinarily means recognition in a 
professional community that cuts across geographic lines. Others 
may have to choose between seeking recognition in a community 
limited by geography, or in one limited by professional background. 
David Riesman distinguishes, in university communities, between 
the Home Guard, whose peers are the local professional and business 
people, and the more cosmopolitan intellectuals who are in closer 
touch with their colleagues at other universities than they are with 
their neighbors.5 Those who choose the community of their discipline 
rather than that of their institution may move within the hierarchy 
of institutions largely on the basis of their scholarly achievements. 
Bernard Berelson has described the function of the graduate schools 
as offering the young scholar the opportunity to seek a level of ex- 
cellence in graduate training appropriate to his undergraduate per- 
formance (no matter where he did his undergraduate work), and 
then sending him out to begin his teaching career at an institution 
matched to the level of his performance in graduate school.® 

But academic entrepreneurship—a form of leadership involving 
the ability to organize research and to attract funds and disciples— 
is an important factor in upward mobility. And the successful aca- 
demic entrepreneur is likely to be rewarded with even heavier re- 
sponsibilities, involving the leadership of larger enterprises, and 
leaving him even less time for his own work. He may produce more 
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then his colleagues who stayed behind at Siwash U., but the re- 
wards of recognition are almost as much of a distraction as they 
are a help. 

One of the more obvious rewards of recognition in a free enter- 
prise society is money. Yet monetary rewards play a remarkably 
small part in the recognition of excellence. High compensation levels 
are confined to the business sector of society, where there is little 
time to enjoy the fruits of one’s labors, and salaries tend to become 
mere counters of success, along with the executive desk and the wall- 
to-wall carpeting. Very high compensation does not match pinnacles 
of achievement; rather it measures control of scarce resources. This 
scarcity may either be accidental, as in the case of the small busi- 
nessman whose profits, taxed at capital-gains rates, far exceed the 
salary and bonuses of the large corporate executive, or it may be 
intentional, as in the case of the star system in baseball or the 
movies, where the weekly or seasonal salary of a player is one of the 
ingredients of his popular image. 

There is still a good deal of lip service to the notion of financial 
rewards. In government service, for instance, great care is taken to 
preserve salary differentials among various levels of responsibility. 
But these differentials become so small, in the upper ranks, that they 
may be more than offset by the additional expenses associated with 
the higher position. In fact, a junior professional employee (or a 
young assistant professor) may have more free cash than his senior 
counterpart. And businessmen are impressively willing to give up 
their high salaries and fringe benefits, and even to forfeit accu- 
mulated gains in stock options and other forms of deferred com- 
pensation, in order to assume larger responsibilities in government 
service. 


Leadership is a useful kind of excellence to recognize in a de- 
mocracy. Since it is inevitably in short supply, the most natural way 
to recognize leadership is to make even greater use of it. Further op- 
portunity to exercise leadership is a highly appropriate form of 
recognition for the persons recognized. In an affluent society, incre- 
ments of affluence have little marginal utility. In an open society. 
honorific titles and distinctions have little significance. In a noisy 
society, public praise may be heard only by its recipient. None of 
this should be particularly disturbing. After all, it is an old saying 
that the reward of a captaincy is not the captain’s cabin, but the 
command. 
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Yet there are other forms of excellence, and other ways of re- 
warding them. Properly rewarded, they might be more highly val- 
ued, and might produce corresponding contributions to our society. 
Leisure, for instance, is a reward available almost exclusively to the 
unsuccessful. Continuous exposure to a single problem is another 
reward that goes with not being sought after by people with other 
problems, more important to them, but perhaps not to the problem- 
solver. The opportunity to shift from one field of endeavor to another, 
after having reached maturity in the first field, is very seldom avail- 
able, although the happy results of such shifts are demonstrated in 
the careers of men like L. J. Henderson and H. A. Murray. Or take 
the ability to find and foster excellence in others. We have reason to 
believe it exists to a high degree in certain gifted individuals. But 
we know very little about it, in part because it has largely gone 
unrecognized. 

In fact, there are whole professions that suffer from a general 
failure of recognition by the public at large. The social workers, for 
example, approached one of our larger foundations, through their 
trade association, with a proposal for a study of their popular image 
and how it could be improved. (The proposal was not favorably 
received. ) 

Our notions of academic excellence also require revision and ex- 
pansion in order to give a larger place to the reflective and the crea- 
tive faculties, as David McClelland suggests elsewhere in this issue.” 
At the same time, we need to pay less attention to the student's 
ability to adjust to the school or college environment, now pre-set to 
recognize and to reward devotion to the postulate that a straight line 
is the shortest distance between two points; we must give more 
thought, in Morris Stein’s phrase, to “loosening up” the environment 
so that it can accommodate the widest variety of talents and 
interests.® 

In the adult world, too, there are opportunities to loosen up the 
working environment. Studies by Donald C. Pelz® and others?° indi- 
cate, for example, that the productivity of research laboratories can 
be increased by giving research workers more frequent contact with 
a “supportive” but not “over-directive” chief. 

The current concern with the nature and environmental deter- 
minants of “creativity, as illustrated in the work of Morris Stein at 
Chicago,'! and Donald MacKinnon and his associates at Berkeley,” 
represents much more than an interest in the processes of artistic 
creation. It is rather an effort to explore the ramifications of indi- 
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vidual capacity to make significant and unique contributions to 
society. 

The tentative findings on the influence of recognition on creatiy- 
ity are supported by the historical evidence of Wolfgang Kroeber, 
who discovered that geniuses are not distributed evenly throughout 
recorded history, but are clustered in particular periods and cul- 
tures.’* We need the benefit of all the creative capacity that we can 
mobilize to comprehend and cope with the problems of our time. 
The recognition that society affords to the whole range of these ca- 
pacities may be the measure of our ability to mobilize them as they 
are needed. 

There are all kinds of ways in which recognition can be given to 
the forms of excellence that do not now find their own recognition 
in action. One of the simplest ways is to pay public homage to men 
whose creative powers have outlasted the brief attention span of 
popular acclaim. Robert Frost on the Inaugural platform, Walter 
Lippmann on the television screen, or a former Secretary of State 
serving as an adviser on foreign affairs—these are incidents too rare 
in our national life. If they were more frequent, they might even 
serve to encourage younger men to be less frenetic in pursuit of the 
bitch goddess, in anticipation of a long marriage rather than a brief 
affair. 

The range of other alternatives is limited only by the limits of our 
imagination. But the common quality of the useful alternatives is 
that by recognizing excellence they give it scope to operate, whether 
through a better workbench for the craftsman or a wider audience 
for the artist. Several years ago, when President Kennedy was pur- 
suing the Presidential nomination with his characteristic vigor, a re- 
porter asked him why he worked so hard at it, and he replied by 
quoting a Greek proverb: “Happiness lies in the exercise of vital 
power along the lines of excellence in a life affording them scope.” 
Remembering that the pursuit of happiness is an ancient and honor- 
able American goal, we might apply President Kennedy’s proverb to 
the recognition of excellence in America today. 
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Excellence and Leadership in President and Congress 


PERHAPS IN NO OTHER area have the concepts of excellence and 
leadership become more closely identified with each other than in 
current attitudes toward the American Presidency. Increasingly dur- 
ing the twentieth century our chief executives have come to be 
tested, on the voters’ scales as well as the historians’, by their moral 
and political leadership and policy achievement. How well did the 
President anticipate developing problems? How much of his pro- 
gram did he get through Congress? How effectively did he represent 
the national interest? How willing was he to risk momentary unpop- 
ularity and to exact sacrifice in order to do what must be done? How 
deeply did he throw himself into the battle for his program? What 
will be his place in history? 

The crucial test of excellence in this kind of leadership is the ca- 
pacity of the President not simply to represent the voters in the nar- 
row sense, but to move ahead of them, to ignore their more transient 
and petty interests—in a sense, to misrepresent, at least until the 
next presidential election comes around. At the same time, however, 
the President is a constitutional officer elected by the people, ac- 
countable to them, and dependent on them for support. On the Pres- 
ident’s understanding of when he must directly respond to the fleet- 
ing interests of the people, and when he must transcend them, turns 
his ultimate success as a political leader. 

This dualism between leadership and representation finds its en- 
during expression in the relation of President and Congress. For the 
national legislature is not expected to move ahead of the voters or 
to defy them; it is expected to represent them in all their economic, 
sectional, ethnic, and ideological diversity. Hence the functions of 
the two branches differ sharply. “The executive is the active power 
in the state, the asking and the proposing power,” Walter Lippmann 
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has said. “The representative assembly is the consenting power, the 
petitioning, the approving and the criticizing, the accepting and the 
refusing power.”! Individual leadership is found within Congress, 
of course, but as an institution the national legislature does not have 
the active and initiating role of the President; hence the tests of 
legislative excellence differ from those of excellence in the executive. 

The classic dualism between Congress and President is nothing 
new; it probably has had more attention from journalists and politi- 
cal scientists than any other single aspect of American government. 
I shall contend here, however, that this dualism institutionalizes two 
historic and competing solutions to the problem of achieving effec- 
tive government without endangering minority and individual 
rights; that it is today deeply embedded in institutional, ideological, 
electoral, and intellectual forces; and that this dualism has serious 
implications for the nourishing of excellence and leadership in our 
democracy. 


Madison: A Balance of Checks 


The framers of the Constitution wanted excellence in the Presi- 
dency, but they viewed that quality in far different terms than we 
do today. They wanted not leadership but—as every school boy 
knows—a wise, judicious chief magistrate who would administer a 
limited government efficiently and who would, along with the indi- 
rectly elected Senate, serve as a check on popular forces in the 
House of Representatives and in the state legislatures. 

But the framers went far beyond the task of setting up govern- 
ment departments and parceling out power. They were occupied, 
above all, with the problem of how to establish a government strong 
enough to govern without, as noted above, tyrannizing over the citi- 
zens and depriving them of their natural rights. Out of these deliber- 
ations came the provisions for an elaborate set of checks and bal- 
ances, which I shall call, for brevity’s sake, the Madisonian formula.” 

What was the formula? Madison was most explicit. First of all— 
and this was one of his great arguments for national union—the 
larger the republic, the “greater variety of parties and interests,” and 
the “less probable that a majority of the whole” would oppress in- 
dividual citizens and minority groups.’ But this safeguard was not 
enough in itself. There must also be the dividing up of national 
power among different officials, legislative, executive, and judicial, 
‘for the accumulation of powers . . . in the same hands . . . may justly 
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be pronounced the very definition of tyranny.”* But still this was not 
enough, for what if the various officials got together and pooled 
their authority? The answer to this question—the checks and bal- 
ances—became the archpin of the whole constitutional system. “The 
great security against a gradual concentration of the several powers 
in the same department consists in giving to those who administer 
each department the necessary constitutional means and personal 
motives to resist encroachments of the others. . .. Ambition must be 
made to counteract ambition. The interest of the man must be con- 
nected with the constitutional rights of the place.”® 

It was here that the Madisonians once again showed their genius 
as political scientists. For the checks and balances built into the en- 
gine of government automatic stabilizing devices that were sure to 
balance one another because they were powered by separate sources 
of political energy—namely, men’s clashing interests and ambitions. 
The ambitions of Presidents and Senators and Representatives and 
federal judges were bound to collide because each was responsible 
to separate constituencies in the “greater variety of parties and in- 
terests” of the new federal republic. And each, of course, had some 
kind of constitutional power—for example, the presidential veto or 
judicial review—that could be employed against the other depart- 
ments of government and the sectional or economic or ideological 
interests they represented. 

It was a stunning solution to the framers’ problem of preventing 
majority tyranny. Yet there was a serious flaw, or at least an incon- 
sistency, in the thinking behind it. If, as Madison said, the great pro- 
tection against naked majority rule was the broader diversity of in- 
terests and hence the greater difficulty of concerting their “plans of 
oppression,” why was not this enough in itself? Why would not any 
political party representing such a variety of interests perforce be- 
come so broad and moderate in its goals as never to threaten any 
major interest? Why was it necessary to have what Madison called 
“auxiliary precautions’? Because, he said, experience had taught 
mankind the necessity of them. But he did not prove that this experi- 
ence was relevant to the new kind of “federal republic” that the 
framers were setting up. 


Jefferson: A Balance of Parties 


Madison never came fully to grips with this question. The an- 
swer to it finally emerged less from current theory than from later 
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Jeffersonian practice. Only twelve years after the new republic got 
under way Jefferson became President, as head of exactly the kind 
of majority that Madison feared. The new majority was a coalition 
of Western frontiersmen and Southern planters and Northern me- 
chanics and many other groups, all pulled together into the Republi- 
can party under Jefferson. Even worse (from the Madisonian view- 
point) this majority promptly undermined the whole system of 
checks and balances by taking control of the Congress as well as the 
Presidency and then proceeding to batter the Federalists, who had 
taken refuge in the judiciary. 

According to Madisonian theory, Jeffersonian practice should 
have ruined the new Republic. In fact, it did nothing of the kind. 
When Jefferson in his first inaugural address said “We are all Ke- 
publicans, we are all Federalist,” he was making clear that no deep 
differences of principle did or could separate the two parties. He 
was implying that any majority in a balanced society would be so 
broad and so moderate that no minority party or group would be 
imperiled. He was saying in effect that social checks and balances— 
the great variety of sections and groups and classes and opinions— 
stitched into the fabric of society would be enough to prevent tyr- 
anny by the majority.* And that is the way it worked out.? 

Americans have made so much of Madison's checks and balances 
that they often forget that Jeffersonian practice stressed checks and 
balances too. But the two types differed radically. Madison’s system 
turned on the “Swiss watch” concept, as Saul K. Padover has called 
it, of checking government through major “opposite and rival” inter- 
ests, any one of which, through “its” branch of government, could 
stop arbitrary action by the majority. Jefferson’s system assumed 
that no majority or majority party would take arbitrary action be- 
cause to do so would be to antagonize the great “middle groups” 
that held the political balance of power and hence could rob the 
governing party of its majority at the next election. A demucratic 
people, in short, embodied its own checks and balances.® 

Each system required a reliable mechanism. Madison’s assumed 
that ambition would indeed counteract ambition, that around each 
government official—be he executive, legislator, or even judge—a 
web of political interests and ideologies would develop to furnish 
political backing for that official within the government and outside 
it. Madison’s assumption has been magnificently vindicated. From 
the stirring days of the early 1800's, when the Federalists rallied 
around Chief Justice John Marshall's defiance of the Republican ma- 
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jority, to the grim resistance by segregationist Southerners to the 
Court and President today, strong minorities have used some agency 
of government to thwart a popular majority led by a strong President. 
Jefferson’s system, too, turns on a key piece of machinery—the 
balance of a vigorous, two-party system. His formula assumes that 
in a varied society each party will compete mightily for the inde- 
pendents, for the men in the middle, for the nonpartisan or uncom- 
mitted. At the same time, each party must keep the backing of its 
hard core, of the partisans, of even the extremists, in order to con- 
tinue as a going organization. Hence, each party will broaden its ap- 
peal to cover a long spectrum of political interests and attitudes. 
How has the Jeffersonian formula turned out? It was bound to 
work to some extent, for it assumed that men would naturally divide 
into factions but that there would also be a counterbalancing tend- 
ency toward coalescence into broader groupings in order to form a 
majority and win office. But in two interrelated ways the Jefferso- 
nian formula has broken down. The system of federalism—the divi- 
sion of powers between national officials and a host of state and local 
officials—has made it difficult for the same two-party system to pro- 
vide for vigorous competition at every level of government and for 
every office. And the Civil War so distorted the existing balance of 
parties as to throw the normal party balance awry for many decades. 
What has happened is that both the Madisonian and Jeffersonian 
formulas have been stamped on our political machinery. We have 
operated a system of checks and balances at the same time as we 
have tried to operate a system of majority rule. How has this inter- 
mingling of the two systems worked out—and what are the implica- 
tions for political leadership in the United States? 


Domestic Blend: Our Multi-party System 


It was Madison’s brilliant insight that checks and balances 
within the government were not enough, that the “constitutional 
rights of the place” must be connected with the “interest of the 
man’—in short, with his political ambition.® Formal constitutional 
authority would be buttressed by practical political power. How far 
Madison extended this insight is not clear. His concern—almost an 
obsession—with factions suggests that he well understood the tend- 
ency of politicians to collect a group of followers and build a posi- 
tion of power. In any event, the implications of his insight are clear 
today: around every position established under the new Constitu- 
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tion, whether President, legislator, or even judges and department 
heads, a circle of subleaders and followers would grow, the size of 
the circle depending on the importance of the office and the appeal 
of the leader. Other factions would grow around politicians outside 
government, striving to get in. To make matters even more compli- 
cated, the new Constitution left essentially intact a proliferation of 
offices at state, county, and local levels; these in turn were the centers 
of thousands of other little circles of political action and influence. 

These office-holders, their rivals, and the circles of subleaders 
and followers around them comprise a web of influence stretching 
across the formal governmental system. This is not to deny the im- 
portance of political parties and formal groups, of opinion-shaping 
agencies, and of the thick crust of traditional habits and attitudes, of 
the ideological and socio-economic forces at work, and of the other 
factors that we customarily study in political science. It is to say 
that, given the essential stability of our constitutional system, these 
offices establish the main structure of political combat and govern- 
mental power.!° 

The Madisonian balance of checks functioned from the very 
start—for example, when Washington lost his majority in Congress. 
Carried to an extreme, it would have given us a chaos of separated 
power groups, each blocking and checking the other. But it was 
never meant to be carried to an extreme, nor would conditions allow 
it. Whatever their separated posts and personal followings, office- 
holders and office-seekers had to concert their efforts to gain their 
larger aims. Moreover, in each state and in the national government, 
there were supreme executive posts (governorships and the Presi- 
dency ) around which the struggle tended to polarize. Around Jeffer- 
son, for example, there grew up a nation-wide following strong 
enough to overcome the Federalists organized around Washington 
and Adams. In a nation lacking deep fissures, save that between 
North and South, the competition for the Presidency was largely 
responsible for maintaining a national two-party system. 

But if the Jeffersonian formula, too, began to function within a 
decade of the adoption of the Constitution, inside the developing 
two-party system the old Madisonian formula was highly operative. 
Its full dimensions we cannot explore here. In Washington during 
the early decades of the last century it began to produce a group of 
Senators and Representatives more or less loosely allied with the 
President under the broad umbrella of one national party, or more 
or less opposed to him under another umbrella. At the same time, in 
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most states and in the nation as well, the two parties were roughly 
competitive. For some years the Madisonian system of checks and 
balances and the Jeffersonian system of competitive parties were in 
a condition of vigorous counterpoise. 

Then came the derangement of the Civil War. The struggle left 
a gash across the politics of the country and on the regular workings 
of the party battle. The result, in sum, was to leave huge sections of 
the country dominated by one of the two parties—by the Democrats 
in the South and by the Republicans in the North and Northwest. In 
an astonishingly short time the balance of presidential politics 
righted itself; within a dozen years of the war’s end the Democrats 
were winning majorities in popular votes for their presidential can- 
didate. But in most of the states—and in their representation in Con- 
gress—one or the other party was overwhelmingly dominant." 

Here was the rub: the more unipartisan an area became, the less 
competitive, of course, were the two parties, and hence the less pres- 
sure on the dominant party to moderate its appeal in order to attract 
the middle-of-the-road, balance-of-power voters. This was especially 
evident in state and local politics; but also it closely affected the 
election of United States Senators and Representatives. For legisla- 
tors from one-party states, re-election hinged not on winning the 
votes of the independents and middle-of-the-roaders but on keeping 
the support of Old Guard leaders and the hard-core partisan rank- 
and-file.12 Here was precisely a reversal of the Jeffersonian formula; 
for the men who went to Congress from these states and districts 
tended to speak for the strong partisans and their narrower interests 
rather than for the broader, more diverse interests of the nation. 
Such legislators not only contracted the scope of their own represen- 
tation but they also inhibited congressional and presidential leader- 
ship as a whole. Entrenched on Capitol Hill, moreover, these legisla- 
tors further narrowed congressional representation as a result of the 
inordinate influence they gained through the workings of seniority. 
They came to dominate not only the committees but also the other 
key institutions of Congress and even its very atmosphere. Ulti- 
mately, not only Congress as a whole but also certain committees 
and factions and even individuals could thwart action by the major- 
ity. Here was the Madisonian formula with a vengeance. Presidents, 
on the other hand, had to follow the Jeffersonian formula of winning 
or retaining the support of the centrist groups in order to gain or 
keep office. 

The result of all this in the national government was much more 
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important, and much more complex, than the familiar division be- 
tween President and Congress. It was the rise on a national scale 
within each party of a presidential grouping that included in its or- 
bit not only the President’s following in the Administration and in 
the country, but also his following (generally speaking) among the 
congressmen of his party who came from marginal districts and were 
less responsive to the party's hard core. This development took place 
within both the Democratic and Republican parties. If, as Dean 
Acheson has perceptively noted, the Democratic party “since the 
Civil War has made the Legislature the special province of the 
Southern Democrat, and the Executive the special province of the 
Northern Democrat,”?3 we can also say that the Republicans have 
made Congress the special province of rural, conservative forces in 
the party, and the Executive the special province of the Eastern, ur- 
ban, liberal and internationalist elements. 


The Web of Power 


This division of the two national parties into two presidential 
and two congressional parties is, of course, a simplification. Indeed, 
a logical extension of Madison’s insight about factionalism would 
compel us to perceive 539 national parties—a party in the Capitol 
(and in the country) formed around every Senator and Represent- 
ative, the President, and the Vice-President—plus at least another 
539 parties composed of those vying for all these offices.'* But again 
we must consider the compulsion of politicians to concert their in- 
terests and band together. The most meaningful pattern at the na- 
tional level is to be found not in a jumble of hundreds of personal 
factions, not (at the other extreme) in a simple two-party system, 
but in a four-party system embracing the congressional and presi- 
dential wing of each national party. Why? Because institutionally, 
ideologically, electorally, and in other ways, the congressional and 
presidential parties are as sharply set off from each other as the 
Democratic and Republican parties as a whole are from each other. 
In more specific terms: 


1. Institutional: The national party structure shows a bifurcation 
between the presidential and congressional parties. The great do- 
main of the presidential party is the national convention, established 
originally to shift control of presidential nominations out of the con- 
gressional caucus (and hence out of the congressional party). With 
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the exception of Warren G. Harding, recent leaders of congressional 
parties have not won presidential nominations, as the experience of 
John Garner, Robert Taft, Arthur Vandenberg, and Lyndon B. John- 
son attests; the great prize goes to the Roosevelts, Willkies, Deweys, 
Stevensons, and Eisenhowers. But the congressional party often 
gains a consolation prize in the vice-presidential nomination (Mc- 
Nary, Bricker, Garner, Nixon, and the like). An instrument of the 
congressional Democrats against the convention system was the 
famous two-thirds rule, but the presidential Democrats finally abol- 
ished the rule in 1936. 

The campaign structure of the parties reveals the same dualism 
between the congressional and presidential parties. Presidential 
campaigns are conducted through the candidates’ personal organiza- 
tions, such as Volunteers for Stevenson, the Willkie Clubs, Citizens 
for Kennedy, and so on—in uneasy alliance with the regular Demo- 
cratic committees, the national committee, and the national chair- 
man, who is the President’s man. The campaigns of the more senior 
Senators and Representatives receive the strongest financial assist- 
ance from the Senatorial and Congressional campaign committees. 
The presidential and congressional campaign committees usually 
operate separately from each other. 

2. Ideological: Each of the four parties stands in a fairly coher- 
ent ideological and policy position. The presidential Democrats have 
been generally internationalist in foreign policy and liberal in do- 
mestic matters. The presidential Republicans have been perhaps as 
internationalist behind the leadership of men like Elihu Root, Henry 
Stimson, Charles Evans Hughes, John Foster Dulles, and Christian 
Herter, even aside from almost all their presidential nominees dur- 
ing this century. The congressional Democrats have been relatively 
internationalist in foreign affairs (although this may be changing to- 
day with the swing toward isolationism in the South) and moderate 
or conservative in domestic policy, as in the case of Rayburn, John- 
son and the Democratic committee chairmen in House and Senate. 
The congressional Republicans are generally conservative and isola- 
tionist, as in the case of Robert Taft, Everett Dirksen, Charles Hal- 
leck, and Barry Goldwater. 

Seeing our national politics as a four-party system, with the two 
presidential and two congressional parties arrayed from left to right, 
helps us to understand the durability of certain political alliances. 
For example, the two presidential parties have long worked together 
under the banner of bipartisanship, so that it was not difficult for 
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Henry Stimson to join Franklin Roosevelt’s Cabinet in 1940 or for 
Douglas Dillon to join Kennedy’s in 1960. And the coalition between 
congressional Democrats and Republicans is one of the most durable 
in national politics. 

3. Electoral: For the presidential parties the key election is of 
course the presidential, when each of the presidential parties, fol- 
lowing the Jeffersonian formula, reaches out for broader support and 
brings millions of voters into its embrace. In these elections many 
congressional candidates are swept into the vortex of the presiden- 
tial contestants; such congressional candidates tend to represent 
marginal districts, and their fates turn more directly on the success 
of the presidential candidate. Congressmen from one-party districts, 
on the other hand, can withstand presidential tides moving against 
them, as Northern rural Republicans did against Franklin Roosevelt, 
and Southern Democratic congressmen did against Eisenhower. 
Still, the presidential candidates dominate the presidential election, 
if only in setting the whole style and context of the debate over na- 
tional issues. It is in the off-year elections that the congressional 
Democrats and Republicans come into their own. The incumbent 
presidential party almost always suffers a defeat, and the setbacks 
occur mainly in marginal districts. But half the congressional seats 
(those in strongly partisan areas) do not change even during elec- 
toral tidal waves, and these seats, of course, are the foundation of 
the electoral power of the congressional parties. 

Other significant distinctions among the main parties might be 
noted. For example, each of the parties attracts distinctive types of 
newspapers and columnists; i.e., the Chicago Tribune is a spokes- 
man for the congressional Republicans, just as William S. White is 
a perceptive interpreter of the Congressional Democrats; each has 
foreign-policy biases according to geographic line (i.e., the two Re- 
publican parties emphasize Far Eastern problems, the two Demo- 
cratic, European); each, of course, has its deepest roots in certain 
sections of the country. It would be useful, too, to trace the workings 
of the four-party system back through history and to raise some 
questions: for example, to what extent was the coming of the Civil 
War a result of the supremacy of the Congressional Democrats in 
the 1850’s, or what was the role of the Congressional Republicans 
in the Republican fiasco of 1912? 

Perhaps enough has been said to suggest the value of viewing 
political leadership through a four-party lens. Because each party is 
responsive to its own peculiar set of electoral, attitudinal, and insti- 
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tutional forces, and because these forces tend to reinforce one an- 
other, the four-party system is the supreme embodiment in the na- 
tion of the Madisonian formula. For it fortifies the whole set of 
institutional and factional checks envisaged by Madison with ideo- 
logical and electoral and personal forces that make those checks far 
more formidable and persistent than they otherwise would be. For 
our present purposes, the system has crucial implications for leader- 
ship and excellence in government. It remains only to spell these out. 


Leadership and Excellence: the Presidential Parties 


The test of excellence in President and Congress during the 
1960's will turn, it seems evident, on their capacity to provide “hard 
leadership’—that is, to anticipate rising needs and problems and to 
head them off early by forthright planning and concerted action, re- 
gardless of the outcries and opposition of influential segments of so- 
ciety. Let us consider the potential capacity of the four-party system 
to meet this test of excellence. 

By almost every criterion, the two presidential parties are better 
equipped to meet the test than are the congressional. For one thing, 
the presidential party has an assured position of power for four 
years.16 It can resist transient opposition to hardship measures on 
the expectation that these measures will have shown their worth by 
election time, or that the more self-interested and parochial opposi- 
tion will have abated. But the next election is a sobering consid- 
eration, too, for the opposing presidential party will seize on the 
more durable and perhaps justifiable complaints and store them for 
the next presidential campaign. Yet the opposition presidential party 
has its obligations too; a reckless exploitation of grievances and the 
offering of irresponsible promises will put the opposing presidential 
party into an untenable position when and if it takes power. Both 
presidential parties, in short, operate by the Jeffersonian formula, 
which forces them to widen their appeal. But—and this is the cru- 
cial point for the days ahead—the price of widening their appeal is 
not inaction in the face of minority groups but bold leadership to 
arouse and attract the support of the balance-of-power elements in 
the electorate. 

Second, the presidential parties attract talent. This, indeed, has 
been one of their most impressive contributions to government. Pres- 
idents and presidential candidates like the Roosevelts, Wilson, 
Dewey, Willkie, and Stevenson have brought with them into na- 
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tional life men and women with sharpened vision and fresh ideas: 
Gifford Pinchot, Henry Stimson, Louis Brandeis, Felix Frankfurter, 
Frances Perkins, to name but a few. To be sure, congressional party 
leaders like Taft and Johnson and committee chairmen who are 
building staffs have brought able people into government (as have 
Supreme Court justices, by plucking the best graduates from law 
school), but inevitably the congressional parties suffer by compari- 
son on this score. Indeed, at times these parties tolerate anti-intel- 
lectualism, as Taft did, and even, as in McCarthy’s day, provide a 
home for it. The presidential parties can hire on a grand scale, and 
they can offer the right working environment for talent, including 
access to the leader. Many presidential party leaders have been able 
to recruit talent on a private basis even when they were not in office, 
as in the case of Nelson Rockefeller. 

The place that intellectuals have found in our presidential parties 
is vital to imagination and experimentation in government. It also 
shows that a mass party under intelligent leadership can co-exist 
with a small, controversial elite. Even more, the mass party and the 
intellectual elite need each other to achieve the ends of both. The 
party requires the elite because it requires the elite’s ideas and in- 
novations in order to attract future majorities. The elite needs the 
party, for otherwise it would be almost impotent politically. 

Finally (and most notably ) the presidential party, whether Dem- 
ocratic or Republican, holds the levers of government administra- 
tion. By heritage and temperament and by government position it is 
better equipped than the congressional parties to unify a series of 
separate efforts in pursuit of common goals. Above all, it has a single 
leader, the President. Through his political resources and his charis- 
matic appeal the President stands at the center of the political net- 
work.!? He has the intellectuals to supply him with ideas, the experts 
to equip him with ways and means, the national rostrum from which 
to pronounce his views, the reservoir of personal influence for push- 
ing his program on Capitol Hill. Nothing can substitute for the Pres- 
idency, and nothing need do so. The congressional parties, on the 
other hand, cannot govern precisely because they lack these quali- 
ties of the presidential parties. Usually they do not possess even a 
single, acknowledged head, but rather operate under the disabilities 
of a collective leadership that is only loosely unified in opposition 
and even less so when holding power."® 

Still, the presidential party cannot govern alone; it must find an 
ally either in its own congressional party or in the “opposite” presi- 
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dential party, or both. Because the two presidential parties are so 
close in attitude, especially on foreign policy, they are constantly 
under pressure to work with each other. For example, Presidents 
Franklin Roosevelt and Truman gained backing from presidential 
Republicans in Congress and they chose leading members of the 
party for their Administrations. This was bipartisanship in action. 
But in the four-party analysis—and this is one reason for using it— 
there are all kinds of bipartisanship, including the coalition of the 
two congressional parties behind relatively conservative and isola- 
tionist policies.!® 

The pressures of presidential elections, on the other hand, inex- 
orably push the two presidential parties apart, at least every fourth 
year. Where else can the presidential party in office find the allies it 
must have to press through its program? For the presidential Demo- 
crats, the only other resort is the congressional Democratic party. © 
Since today the presidential Democrats once again command the 
White House, it might be useful to conclude by considering Presi- 
dent Kennedy in the four-party context. 

In his early years in the House of Representatives, Mr. Kennedy 
looked like a rising young leader of the congressional party, especi- 
ally since he represented a Boston district that guaranteed him 
seniority in the long run. But in the Senate he deserted the congres- 
sional Democrats and moved steadily toward legislative and sym- 
bolic leadership of the presidential Democrats. Like many of his 
predecessors, he chose a leading congressional Democrat—indeed, 
the leading congressional Democrat, Lyndon Johnson—as his run- 
ning mate. In building his administration he followed tradition by 
appointing Republicans to major posts. 

As his administration got under way early in 1961, it appeared 
likely that the new President would face the classic problems of bi- 
partisanship with the congressional Democrats. Certain factors 
seemed likely to help him during his first year: his own political 
skills; the cooperation of Johnson and other congressional leaders; 
and majorities for the Democratic party in Congress. But it seemed 
inevitable, barring an acute crisis, that at some point he would en- 
counter the relentless workings of the Madisonian formula. Because, 
as Madison perceived, the checks against Administration action 
were embedded in political forces, simple mechanical changes 
would not be enough; it would be possible, for example, to curb the 
Rules Committee without curbing the forces that lay behind that 
committee, and these would reappear in the same or in some other 
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institutional form. To be sure, Mr. Kennedy would probably exploit 
his executive powers, perhaps more than any President since Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, especially in the areas of military and foreign policy 
and civil rights. But the potential of executive action was sharply 
limited because Mr. Kennedy’s central task was to shift spending 
from the private to the public sector, and this required the coopera- 
tion of the congressional Democrats who controlled the economic- 
policy committees on Capitol Hill. Here again, reforms could be 
achieved in superficial procedures and powers without changing the 
underlying pattern of power. 

All this is not to say that American government is static. It is 
changing more than many realize: population shifts from state to 
state will be reflected in Congress, even if state legislatures gerry- 
mander the new districts. Urbanization and suburbanization pro- 
ceed remorselessly. While Southern politicians shout their old bat- 
tle-cry against integration, their region is becoming increasingly 
nationalized. The enormous growth of the national and state govern- 
ments itself is having a heavy impact on the structure of govern- 
ment. The people and press not only tolerate presidential leader- 
ship: they demand it. Probably the Kennedy administration will 
experiment with new techniques of government. Above all, the mass 
media are forcing attention to world problems such as African na- 
tionalism and domestic problems such as race relations in the Deep 
South, problems which only a decade or so were far beyond the 
awareness of the “man in the street.” All these forces are producing 
institutional change. 

But how quickly? The pressures on government accelerate 
swiftly, while the system evolves slowly. As the Kennedy adminis- 
tration settled in, it was an open question whether the old problems 
of the Madisonian formula could be resolved in the 1960's, or 
whether the new President could carry the Jeffersonian formula to a 
new frontier of its own. This much was clear. The solution to di- 
vided government and to four-party conflict would not be provided 
by anything that exacted as a price the watering down of political 
leadership—of the President’s ability to override narrow opposition, 
to broaden his political base, to recruit talent and expertise, to unite 
men in and out of government behind great expectations. For in the 
1960's, perhaps more than ever before, this kind of leadership was 
the price of excellence in a democracy. 

Perhaps by an act of creative leadership the new President could 
reorganize the constellation of political forces in the country and 
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lead in the refashioning of governmental machinery on Capitol Hill 
so that the political forces to which his presidential and the congres- 
sional Democratic parties responded would coincide more closely.” 
Or perhaps, like most of his predecessors, he would act in the prag- 
matic tradition, making immediate advances wherever he could and 
leaving more fundamental changes to the steady workings of social 
and economic change. The latter was much more likely—in which 
case the vital question would be whether the political changes 
would come soon enough and decisively enough to enable presiden- 
tial leadership to contribute its full measure toward democratic ex- 
cellence, or even democratic survival. 
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Administrative Leadership 


ONE OF THE classic anecdotes in the apocrypha of Washington tells 
how the chairman of the board of a great corporation, many years 
ago, was brought in as a staff member of the White House. When 
reporters asked how his responsibilities could be distinguished from 
those of the Secretary of a certain Department, he said, that was 
easy; unlike the Secretary, he was interested only in policy, not in 
administration. What, insisted a reporter, was the difference? Well, 
replied the industrialist, take my company; our board of directors 
leaves administration to the president; we are interested only in high 
policy like—well, for example, like the design of a soap wrapper. 

This story, of course, is worth cherishing not for its accuracy (not 
guaranteed ) but for its moral. The obvious part of the moral is that 
men in business often spend their energies on issues less important 
than those they would deal with in government—which may suggest 
that the nation could afford to transfer some of their talents to more 
important public purposes. The less obvious part of the moral is that 
in government, as in business, high officials may take great satisfac- 
tion in dealing efficiently with trivial problems, while the big issues 
are settled by subordinates, or by accident, or by factional politics, or 
by default. 

For a good many years now we have been informed as to the 
first of these points. When the Commission on National Goals re- 
cently reported to the then President Eisenhower that “the vastly 
increased demands upon the federal government require at the 
higher levels more public servants equal in competence and imag- 
ination to those in private business and the professions,” and sug- 
gested that “this involves a drastic increase in their compensation,” 
it was doing little more than repeating what the second Hoover 
Commission had said soon after Eisenhower took office. But in be- 
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tween, a great many things had happened to change our national 
attitudes; an administration whose backers at the beginning had 
looked to it mainly to get government out of competition with busi- 
ness ended by proposing to accept responsibility for inducing eco- 
nomic growth at home and abroad, for producing more physics 
Ph.D.’s than the Russians did, and for exploring the solar system. It 
may well be that we are now ready to admit that our government 
cannot do what we expect of it unless it can claim a larger share of 
the best administrative ability in the nation. “A great empire and 
little minds go ill together.” 

If we come to accept this idea, it will not be merely because the 
government has grown in size. Even more important are two changes 
in the kind of things it does, and the way it does them. The first is a 
change in the degree of specialized competence required to deal with 
public affairs. This is true of the economic and social as well as the 
technological aspects of government; in the latter it is only the more 
obvious. With this change, the technological and scientific corps (in 
and out of uniform) have begun to exert a more powerful influence 
on policy. (Who would have dreamed a decade or so ago, when we 
were holding our annual budget down to thirteen billion, that we 
would so soon take their word for the need to spend more than twice 
that much to put a man on the moon!) As a result, the politician may 
now see in the general administrator, not a bureaucrat who threatens 
to usurp his policy-making function, but an ally without whose pro- 
fessional help he can never comprehend and control the new social 
forces. 

Second, in the most dynamic sectors of our economy and educa- 
tional system, we are beginning to change the relation between gov- 
ernment and private institutions in much the same way that we 
changed the relation between the federal government and the states 
about a quarter of a century earlier. In place of the grants-in-aid 
that tied the states to Washington in fields like soil conservation and 
social security, we now have contracts and grants that link Washing- 
ton with DuPont in atomic energy, with General Dynamics in the 
missile program and with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the California Institute of Technology in fields ranging from 
physics to international affairs. We therefore have no longer a system 
in which all private institutions look apprehensively at the higher 
bureaucracy as the motive power for immoral government spending, 
and try to suppress such spending. Indeed, it may now be clear, 
even to extreme conservatives, that it will require very great author- 
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ity and administrative strength at the center of our government 
either to enforce economy against private demands for government 
spending or to direct that spending in the national interest. 

These two changes call on us not merely to get more capable men 
into government, so as to manage efficiently the policies that politi- 
cians have prefabricated. That could be done quite simply by raising 
salaries and providing other incentives. But there is no point in 
merely transferring to government the avarice of the private sector 
without its enterprise, by giving high salaries to men who will not 
rise to the challenge of big problems. This brings us to the second 
half of our moral. For our traditional prejudices have not merely 
made it difficult to get for government a fair share of the top ad- 
ministrative talent, but they have forced the able men now in govern- 
ment careers to concentrate their talents on the interests of particular 
bureaus or services. And so we have made it almost impossible for 
the career service to do its main job—which is to look ahead at the 
great problems that confront the nation, to devise and recommend 
policies to meet them, and to see that the various departments are ef- 
fectively coordinated in carrying the decisions of responsible political 
authorities. 

Some of the best career men in government know this quite well, 
and know what should be done about it. But it is hard for them to 
do their main job well when our system was set up on the assump- 
tion that it ought not to be done at all. We are comparatively good 
at politics, but then we were born free. At the other end of the spec- 
trum, we are very good indeed at technology and detailed manage- 
ment; no nation is better at getting specific things invented or man- 
aged. But the connection between these two aspects of government 
is weak, and sometimes it is not there at all. This is the crucial 
blind spot in our political vision. 

We hardly notice the gap, perhaps because we have no word 
for the function that is missing. We have taken the word “admin- 
istration” from British usage, and it will have to do, but its connota- 
tions in Whitehall and in Washington are quite different. The British 
administrative class hardly manages anything: its job is (under gen- 
eral political control) to make policy and see that the departments 
are effectively coordinated. Its purpose is to be the corporate cus- 
todian of a great tradition, and to adjust it to new political needs. 

If we are tempted to comfort ourselves by saying that such a 
career civil service simply will not fit the American tradition, we 
ought to forget about the British and look at the career systems we 
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ourselves have created. For, with all their defects—some of which 
our civil service ought to avoid with the greatest care—the military 
services and the Foreign Service suggest that, once we decide a ca- 
reer system is worth the cost, we know how to develop it and to train 
it for the higher functions of policy-making. 

We have given up laissez faire in any economic issue that we con- 
sider of national importance. We are beginning to give it up in edu- 
cation; how many people should be attracted by fellowships into the 
study of Urdu or microbiology is now acknowledged as a proper 
matter for Congressional concern. The one field in which we most 
stubbornly continue our faith in the free play of the market is in the 
provision of personnel for high administrative positions in govern- 
ment, and this at a time when that type of excellence in government 
is the key to the success of all our other efforts. 

It may be too kind to suggest that this neglect comes from a blind 
faith in tradition or from absentmindedness. On the face of the mat- 
ter, it would seem that the system is rigged so that a capable young 
man, having risen rapidly in government to a position of responsi- 
bility for policy, will have to take a private job to protect his family’s 
future. 

The main point here is not a very abstruse one. If you talk to a 
college senior about going into the civil service, you cannot tell him 
that he will be promoted on the basis of his usefulness to the gov- 
ernment as a whole. You are tempted to warn him that, to get ahead, 
he may have to plan his career in terms of the specialized interest of 
a single bureau. Happily, there are still men who ignore this counsel 
of caution, and whose government careers show real dedication to 
the public service and a breadth of interest that transcends any 
specialized field in the natural or social sciences or in management. 
But this is like asking our army to rely on individual heroism or on 
election by the troops, rather than a system of training and pro- 
motion, to develop officers for general staff work. 

That, of course, is just what we did do until we saw the impor- 
tance of the problem. We came to see this only gradually. Today the 
young man who becomes a military officer knows that the people 
who decide on his next assignment are instructed to think of it as a 
step in the purposeful development of his career, in which his re- 
wards for developing as a general officer will be greater than those 
of any specialty. 

There are mazy important differences between military and civil- 
ian administration, but in a rough sense the work of the staff planners 
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and the top command in a military service is like that of central ad- 
ministration in the civil service. Today, in our recognition of the im- 
portance of this civilian function, we are not far ahead of where we 
were in military affairs when President Wilson indignantly ordered 
the General Staff to stop preparing war plans: we are afraid that 
such work will usurp the proper function of political leadership. 

A half-century ago we had just begun to organize our Army 
General Staff, in the face of dire predictions that it would lead to a 
military caste or a dictatorship. Today it is evident that it is possible 
to develop a professional system for military officers without destroy- 
ing democratic responsibility: the officer corps of the several services 
are drawn from a wide variety of civilian universities as well as from 
the service academies, and the Congressional committees (as well 
as the President) still maintain a control over military policy that 
has no counterpart in any other major political system. But the main 
point is that we recognized in time that we not only needed to have 
a career system for the officer corps, but that it needed to be headed 
up in a corporate staff concerned, not with the command of particu- 
lar divisions or the direction of particular technical services, but with 
the general policies and strategy of the forces. 

It is hard to imagine how we should have survived if we had not 
developed something like the general staff function in all our mili- 
tary services. The nature of warfare, with its growing complexity, 
velocity, and lethality, made this function necessary: the new mili- 
tary technology, and the new weapons systems, added immeasurably 
to the intricacy of military affairs, and to the speed of innovation, 
and above all to the utterly fatal results of falling behind. If you read 
the administrative history of the Civil War or the Spanish-American 
War and compare it with that of the Second World War or the Ko- 
rean War, the contrast gives a faint idea of the need for general staff 
work. 

Or if your imagination boggles at this comparison, you can try to 
imagine what the Pentagon would be like if all the staff officers were 
removed, and their functions were left entirely to part-time consult- 
ants from industry, Congressional committee staff members, and 
political coordinating committees, with a few columnists and com- 
mentators taking part occasionally to keep the mixture from being 
too bureaucratic. This is unthinkable, because everyone understands 
that the changes in the complexity, velocity, and lethality of our 
military developments have made a fundamental change in the way 
in which we must try to keep military matters under democratic con- 
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trol. Political authorities can make decisions on immediate issues 
only if professional staff officers have worked out acceptable alter- 
native solutions for them, and the most effective use of top political 
authority may well be to set the professionals to work on issues that 
have to be faced five or ten years hence—or to develop a system to 
improve the professional corps so that it can do so. 

Political responsibility, in short, depends on having a responsive 
and well-trained professional corps, and cannot be achieved by keep- 
ing it in a state of fragmentation and anarchy. We as a sovereign 
people are quick to criticize the lack of integration of our military 
services and their strategic plans, but we would never know of such 
conflicts if the professional staffs had not prepared the plans and been 
forced to bring their discrepancies into the open by our civilian po- 
litical controls. Like any other testy and temperamental sovereign, 
we resent having our experts bring us hard problems. Perhaps it 
would be better if they solved them without bothering us. But it 
would be much worse if they failed to recognize them. 

If we are not very worried about the lack of unification of the 
civilian departments, perhaps it is because they have not been very 
good about bringing up the issues that we ought not to duck. In the 
light of the probable developments over the next decade or two, are 
our agricultural policies as closely coordinated with our plans for 
industrial development, as our Navy’s strategy is with that of our 
Air Force? I doubt it. Does our planning for the use of radio and 
television wave lengths take into account our future educational 
needs? Is someone worrying about the way in which our programs of 
water conservation relate to the future distribution of our population 
as it will be affected by our transportation and industrial develop- 
ment and housing policies? 

I am not proposing that career administrators have any more 
authority—but only an opportunity to help bring up the issues that 
political authority must resolve. Nor am I advocating additional gov- 
ernmental controls—I am only asking whether the extensive controls 
we already have are being used in a rationally related manner. For 
if their interrelations are ignored, the waste in our civilian economy 
will be far greater than could be caused by poor business methods. 
This is the scale of waste involved not in the mismanagement of 
logistics, but in civil war. I do not think the metaphor is too strong. 
President after President has seen the fight between the Army Corps 
of Engineers and the Reclamation Bureau over the development of 
water resources; advisory committee after advisory committee has 
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pointed to the waste involved in this competition; but the strife be- 
tween these two agencies, and their supporters throughout the coun- 
try representing two sets of interests and two conceptions of policy, 
has not only kept the President and the Congress from putting a 
rational single policy into effect, but has destroyed a Presidential staff 
agency which tried to deal with the question, prevented the develop- 
ment of another, and restricted the staff which the Secretary of the 
Interior could build up to work on the problem. 

Similarly, the political battles of the affected interests have kept 
our transportation policies mainly in the hands of independent com- 
missions, with little relation to each other or to the President or Con- 
gress. Here, too, all recent Presidents have seen the issue; I doubt 
that any would have been permitted by the Congress even to set up 
a staff to work on the problem. And without some staff work to bring 
out the issues clearly, there is no grist for the mills of democracy; as 
a sovereign people, we do not even effectively know the issues exist, 
though we may blindly, by governmental action, be determining the 
economic and social fate of whole industries or regions or metropoli- 
tan areas. 

If this kind of waste were all that was involved, we could stand 
it. But there is a graver problem. The basic nature of the relation of 
military to civilian affairs has changed since World War II. Then, 
we could still get along with a small peace-time army; then, the term 
“mobilization” meant that we could wait till after the war began to 
draft the soldiers and manufacture the munitions. But now, with the 
possibility of instant long-range destruction, the military cannot be 
set off in a corner until the shooting starts, when the rest of us can 
then volunteer for the duration. It has to be interwoven with every 
aspect of our society, and our future plans. Especially our future 
plans. 

And if the civil government has no future plans of its own, the mili- 
tary will make them. It cannot wait around while civilians squabble 
about the nature of the regulatory process and government-business 
relations, when it sees the air space over our major cities cluttered 
up in a traffic jam of civilian planes that would be fatal in a crisis; 
it has to become one of the major political stockholders, so to speak, 
of a new Federal Aviation Agency to replace a Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. It cannot wait for civilians to settle their arguments 
about federal control of education or the relation of a potential Na- 
tional Science Foundation to the President; it has to go ahead 
through military grants to support nine-tenths of the physics research 
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in the major universities in the country. It cannot wait for Congress- 
man Rooney to ease up on the diplomatic allowances or the training 
funds or any of the other costs of a high-quality career Foreign 
Service; it can give the military attaché of an embassy or the head of 
a Military Assistance Advisory Group much more entertainment 
money than to the ambassador, and the only American official air- 
planes available in the country, so that the ambassador may enter- 
tain and travel by courtesy of his military colleagues. 

Any civilian with even a dim sense of our political tradition, when 
he hears of such cases, is tempted to draw on the mantle of Hamp- 
den or Jefferson and wave the banner of civilian supremacy. But this 
is an irrational reaction. The problem is not caused by any desire 
of the military to encroach on civilian functions, but by their ex- 
pansion to fill a vacuum. The vacuum is the absence, on the civilian 
side, of anything like an adequate career corps to deal with general 
policies and government-wide interests. In the army, the function of 
the general staff is to take care of the big general questions; the 
special staffs and the technical services take care of the specialized 
and subsidiary and housekeeping problems. On the civilian side, the 
typical Department head is permitted to have only some special staff 
units; the real centers of continuing power are in the bureaus, which 
are the civilian equivalents of the technical services. A civilian gen- 
eral staff would be considered dangerous. 

The results are what you would expect. The real old pros are the 
men who run the bureaus, and a good pro can usually outclass a good 
amateur. Consequently, the development of civilian policy rather re- 
sembles the way I suppose a war would be run if it were left to the 
technical services and the politicians. 

We are still bemused in the United States by the notion that we 
tolerate the inefficiency of a spoils system because it makes it easier 
for a new President to come in with a gallant band of amateurs and, 
at some cost to efficiency, take over the direction of the bureaus. 
This is wrong on all counts; we do not change many of the real power 
centers—the leadership of the bureaus—and it would not do any 
good if we did. The career head of a bureau symbolizes the profes- 
sional opportunities, and controls the guiding incentives, of his sub- 
ordinates. Above his post, advancement is possible but risky; there is 
no system for it, and no chief of a service with a professional interest 
in developing his men. It is no wonder that the able career people 
are likely to keep their interests focused on the problems of their 
own bureaus, and their loyalties engaged in advancing them. This is 
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a sure recipe for seeing to it that the career administrators are in- 
terested in the second rather than in the first rank of national prob- 
lems, or even that they are emotionally engaged in furthering special- 
ized interests at the expense of national interests. 

The great failure in our political vision is our not seeing that the 
main function of the top career administrators is to help develop 
policy. If the career administrators above the level of the specialized 
bureaus do not provide strong support for their political superiors 
in the development of policy, our system of political responsibility 
suffers. Then the Secretary of a Department can do little but preside 
over a group of quasi-independent bureaus, while the important po- 
tential issues within the Department and between it and the rest of 
the government will never be brought up for consideration by the 
President and the Congress. The big issues—at any rate, the biggest 
—are rarely brought out in the policies which a bureau and its cli- 
entele and the related Congressional committees like to put forward 
for consideration. In particular, in the wide range of problems in 
which both military and civilian considerations are involved, the ad- 
vantage in initiative and staff work will rest with the bigger staff bat- 
talions of the Pentagon. 

If we are to cure this blind spot, we have to give up three preju- 
dices that have come to be accepted as American traditions. The first 
is the traditional prejudice against hierarchy. We like to think we 
are against ranks and titles. This works mainly, we may note, with 
respect to the ranks and titles of other people or in fields we consider 
unimportant; it does not hold down the number of vice-presidents in 
any metropolitan bank, or the importance of professorial rank in any 
university, or the number of general and flag officers; but it does 
keep us from giving much in the way of rank or status to civilian 
administrators with broad interests in policy. 

We began, during the Federalist period with a rudimentary but 
respectable corps of career administrators, but the Jacksonian revolu- 
tion abolished all that. A half-century later, as we began to build up 
a civil service that would serve the nation rather than the warring 
parties, we built it from the bottom up, rather than from the top 
down, as the British had done; we put large numbers in the lower 
ranks under the merit system in order to deny mass patronage to the 
bosses, rather than reforming the higher ranks in order to create an 
effective and responsible system of authority for the President and 
Congress. Then the organized sciences and some of the professions 
began to demand that their specialties be exempted from patronage. 
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The dogmas of frontier democracy found it impossible to admit that 
general administration required any talent that the average citizen 
could not supply, but such ideas yielded to the special mysteries of 
the professions and sciences. In an effort to protect their standards 
against corrupt or ignorant politics, the engineers and doctors and 
scientists pushed their men up the hierarchy into the jobs at the 
heads of their bureaus. 

The dogmas of frontier democracy would not accept the preten- 
sion of general administrative superiority; if anyone was to be given 
a government job, he ought to be asked to prove his superior fitness 
for the specific duties of that job. This was not too troublesome at 
the lower grades; but at the higher, it had two unhappy effects. The 
first was that administrators, in order to justify a professional and 
career status for themselves, were forced to develop various aspects 
of management into specialized techniques. Personnel administration 
and budgeting, for example, are normal parts of the functions of an 
administrator, and he may need some people who specialize in them 
to help him. But we went far beyond that and made them into tech- 
nical specialties, emphasizing their peculiar mysteries rather than 
their utility to the central purpose of administration: the develop- 
ment and execution of policy. And then the top political executives, 
having hardly any other career administrators at hand, had to put 
too much reliance on the budget officers for the control of policy. 

The second bad effect grew out of the first: those who wanted to 
strengthen the career service emphasized the management special- 
ties because they could be defended as semiscientific and hence non- 
policy-forming and nonpolitical. Administration became the victim 
of its own defense mechanism. In the end, this defense was not really 
persuasive, for the management specialists cannot stay out of policy 
any more than the admirals or ambassadors can; what is more politi- 
cal than the argument over veterans’ preference in personnel admin- 
istration or over the influence of the budget on military spending? 
By adopting this defense they perpetuated the dangerous myth that 
administration is not concerned with policy. 

The purpose of a hierarchical pyramid, of course, is to raise to the 
top the difficult issues that the specialists cannot settle, so that these 
may be decided by legitimate political authority—in the United 
States, by the President and the Congress. We still like to think of a 
President's decision as a lonely act of will at a dramatic instant, just 
as we like to think of a general's commands as being delivered on 
horseback, with a wave of the sword. But a decision always requires 
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staff help, to make it and to carry it out, and for that the President 
cannot rely entirely on any one specialty. On any complex and dif_i- 
cult issue—for example, disarmament—it is impossible for a political 
executive to make a rational decision merely by taking the well- 
organized and strongly conflicting positions and programs of differ- 
ent specialized groups and deciding instantaneously among them. If 
a President, for example, receives staff papers prepared separately by 
groups of generals, diplomats, and scientists, he probably cannot 
take immediate action one way or another; all he can do is to de- 
termine some guiding principles, and they will be meaningless unless 
he organizes a system of staff work, involving or controlling all three 
groups, to work those principles into a program and see that it is 
carried out. This requires the help of a career service in which the 
top ranks are the rewards of ability to deal imaginatively with major 
policy issues in their broadest context—not one of fixed allegiance to 
the position of a particular bureau or professional service, and not 
one of devotion to a particular management specialty. 

The second prejudice we need to modify is the prejudice against 
admitting the corporate nature of an administrative service. That 
prejudice has a sound core: we should not tolerate a closed bureauc- 
racy; we should do all we can to keep the career service flexible in 
its policy attitudes by a certain amount of interchange at all levels 
with private careers. But that does not mean that we should not have 
a system for the policy level of administration that gives some cor- 
porate protection to individual careers. We have been improvising a 
system, but the structure of our institutions is still against it. As the 
second Hoover Commission said in the best of its reports, “The Civil 
Service System emphasizes positions, not people. Jobs are classified, 
ranked, rated, and their compensation determined on the bland as- 
sumption that they can always be filled like so many jugs, merely by 
turning the tap.” In short, at a time when the major business corpora- 
tions and virtually all other major institutions in society (including 
universities ) have come to put great stress on the planned recruit- 
ment and training of top talent and on effective long-term tenure, we 
force the civil service (though not the military services or the For- 
eign Service) to ignore the elements of continuity and corporate 
spirit that are essential in order to retain most of the best men it gets. 

This tradition that resists the development of a corporate service 
above the bureau-chief level misleads us most conspicuously in our 
efforts to coordinate policy. You can bring an outsider in to analyze 
a scientific problem for you, or a problem in managerial procedure; 
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both can be defined as separate problems, to be solved by a known 
form of expertise. But the coordination of policy is fundamentally 
different. It requires not only some understanding of the main sub- 
stantive aspects of the policy, but also an appreciation of the subtle 
interconnections of various parts of the government that can come 
only from years of experience. More than that, it calls for a profes- 
sional sympathy, a bond of mutual trust based on a common corpo- 
rate loyalty, between those working in the several departments con- 
cerned. This is why we often make no progress toward coordination 
either by giving additional authority to a political executive or by 
legislating elaborate structures of interdepartmental coordination. 
Structure and procedures do not make an organization. After World 
War II, when we set up a structure of interdepartmental policy com- 
mittees (such as the NSC), we were imitating the skeleton of British 
administration without appreciating the function of its central nerv- 
ous system. 

The myth of the Minute Man dies hard. Those of us who are in- 
terested in government like to be called to Washington as consult- 
ants, or for brief adventurous periods in emergency administration. 
We cherish the notion that the real ability is outside the career serv- 
ice. We must simply find better ways of bringing it in for one or two 
years at a time—perhaps by some scheme for supplementing federal 
salaries for those who are not willing to sacrifice their private in- 
comes temporarily. 

But this will not do the main job (however useful it may be as a 
supplement), again for the reason that we cannot wait for the out- 
break of an emergency to call for volunteers as general staff officers. 
We are already in the middle of the emergency, in one sense; in the 
other and more awesome sense, if the emergency comes, everything 
will be too late that has not been started five or ten years before. And 
the military problem is only the most easily understandable aspect 
of the many problems that technology has forced on our society. 

This brings us to our third traditional prejudice: that government 
work must not be made as attractive in material rewards as private 
careers. This might have seemed plausible at one stage of our his- 
tory: government was not very important in the production of mate- 
tial goods, and government salaries, like relief payments, had to be 
kept low so as not to reduce the incentive to go into more productive 
work. But this way of thinking is obsolete, whether you judge the 
importance of government in terms of sheer military security, or of 
the hope of building a more humane civilization. Such rational con- 
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siderations might not prevail against traditional prejudice. But if 
our logic is weak, our sense of humor is fairly strong, and surely we 
will soon appreciate the absurdity of holding down the salary of an 
administrator who runs a government program while at the same 
time he runs it by contracting with corporations who use govern- 
ment funds to pay higher salaries for less important work. No better 
incentive could be devised to get administrators to avoid the careers 
in which they would be responsible for promoting the general in- 
terest, and to take jobs which require them to lobby for special 
interests. 

Nevertheless, we cannot solve this problem by higher salaries 
alone, any more than we can make our affluent society more civilized 
merely by shifting funds to the public sector. We have invented too 
many ways in recent years to use public funds for private purposes, 
for such measures to suffice. A great deal will depend on whether 
the career administrators who spend those funds are made into a dis- 
ciplined corps responsive to the public interest, or whether they con- 
tinue to shape national policy according to their various déforma- 
tions professionelles. 

Our foreign-aid and technical-assistance missions, realizing that 
many underdeveloped countries fail to progress in specialized fields 
because they have not learned the arts of administration, complain 
of the slowness of traditional societies to adapt their governments to 
modern needs. When we have taught the Asians and Africans how 
to abandon their traditional prejudices, perhaps we shall be ready to 
reconsider our own. After all, the British built up their civil service 
on the principles they had first tried out in the East India Company. 
It may not be too late for us to learn from the British example and 
to improve a system whose shortcomings we did not see until we 
tried to export it. 

If we do so, we must surely do the job differently. We should 
not try to provide the same kind of educational basis for a top civil 
service, for all our sentimental admiration for the Permanent Secre- 
tary who can write Greek verse. The effective theory of the British 
service was based not on a reverence for the classics but on a deter- 
mination to get the most capable men by taking them from any field 
in which they might be studying. “If astrology were taught at our 
universities,” said Macaulay, “the young man who cast nativities best 
would generally turn out a superior man.” This pragmatic approach 
would lead us in the direction our Civil Service Commision has gen- 
erally been going, slowly and within the limits of political tolerance, 
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for the past two decades, in recruiting college graduates for govern- 
ment careers on the basis of a solid general education, as well as 
from the sciences and professions. 

When he is recruited, the administrator’s training has only be- 
gun. From the outset of his career, he will have to learn a twofold 
job. Its first phase is to deal with the substance of policy. The sci- 
ences have swept away the oversimplified notion of the administra- 
tor as a complete generalist who needs to know nothing about the 
content and substance of the policies he administers. More and more 
we shall be adding men with training in science to our administra- 
tive ranks, and those of us who lack it will have to make desperate 
and belated efforts to comprehend the nature of the impact of sci- 
ence on government and society. That impact is now so great, and 
science in turn has come to rely so heavily on government policy, 
that the scientist turned administrator, like the management special- 
ist, will have to acquire an understanding of the complexities of our 
constitutional system and of the way in which it must bring all tech- 
niques into a responsible relation with our basic political values. 

The administrator of the future, for all his concern for policy, can 
never forget the other aspect of his job, which is to organize and co- 
ordinate a complex and dynamic system to carry out policy decisions 
that are made by others. We are in no danger of establishing an ir- 
responsible bureaucracy, so long as the administrator is kept under 
the direction of responsible executives, and called to account by an 
independent Congress. For we do not really want administrative 
leadership: we want political leadership, which requires a strong ad- 
ministrative underpinning in order to be effective. The professional 
administrator must try to bridge the great gap between the way the 
scientists think and work and that of the politicians. He can never 
enjoy the luxury of the intellectual pride of the former, or the power 
of the latter. Through his professional skills, he must try to reconcile 
our technology with our democratic values. In this effort, the purpose 
of his profession is to carry, with a higher degree of concentrated re- 
sponsibility, the moral burden that in a free society must be shared 
by all citizens. 
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The Need for New Types of Excellence 


THE TROUBLE WITH WRITING about “the need for new types of excel- 
lence” is the obvious fact that it requires a new type of excellence 
even to begin. In the quiet words of the editors of Daedalus who as- 
signed the topic: “As you can see, this is a subject on which the 
existing literature is negligible, but on which thought ought to be 
expended.” As a start on filling the gap in the existing literature and 
in order to stimulate the expenditure of thought, I drew a highly 
biased sample of my friends and wrote each of them a brief note 
announcing the need. Interestingly enough, although they are all 
very busy pursuing and promoting currently identifiable forms of 
excellence, they almost all promptly found time to formulate 
thoughtful analyses of future needs. This fact alone serves to docu- 
ment an awareness among intellectual leaders for something differ- 
ent and, one hopes, a good deal better than we have now. 

The second point of interest is that all seemed reasonably well 
satisfied with the progress we are already making in expanding 
knowledge of the physical world and in applying that knowledge to 
the reduction of poverty and suffering. Although the natural scien- 
tists in the sample outnumber the social ones by four to three, only 
one person (Warren Weaver) mentioned natural science as in need 
of new forms of excellence. But even Weaver's plea for more atten- 
tion to what he calls problems of organized complexity transcends in 
large measure what most of us are accustomed to think of as natural 
science and comes close to the preoccupation with organization, in- 
terdisciplinary cooperation, decision making, and value problems 
which characterizes the rest of the group. His earlier essay on the 
topic! provides a delightfully readable account of the way in which 
the natural sciences have succeeded by dissecting big problems into 
little ones which could be dealt with individually and exclusively in 
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order to reveal their shape and function. But now science is increas- 
ingly confronted with large problems whose parts are so interde- 
pendent that they cannot be dissected without spoiling them for 
future study. The closing paragraphs of his recent letter may be 
quoted to show how the scientific problems of the future merge 
without perceptible transition into the classical problems of the hu- 
mane arts. 


I have a very strong conviction that the “new forms of excellence” 
required by science over the next half-century will in considerable part 
consist of techniques for dealing with broader problems, larger problems, 
problems which arise when a moderate number (three to one hundred, 
just as a shot) of small problems are organically interrelated. 

One can start with very obvious and oversimplified examples. The 
day is past, I would claim, when science can properly treat food supply 
as an isolated problem, birth rates as another, public health as another. 
The whole body of servo mechanism and feedback theory; many of the 
techniques of operations research; the emerging knowledge concerning 
information and communication theory—these are all groping toward the 
capacity to deal with problems of organized complexity. ... 

We have been great at producing bits of information, fragments of 
knowledge. We now need to devote more attention to the fitting together 
of these bits, to the broader interrelations, and hence to broader utiliza- 
tion. 

. . . We have to humanize science, and give more general meaning 
and structure—and even value—to it. 


Most of the other correspondents came directly to the need for 
synthesizing, interdisciplinary research, better organization, and bet- 
ter decision-making, without bothering to analyze how science has 
proceeded with its limited task of piling one shining pebble on an- 
other. But all recognize that it is the extraordinary dimensions of 
this pile which shape the demand for new forms of excellence. 


For it is science which has: (1) given us so much information 
that no man can master more than a small portion of it; (2) given 
reality to the concept of one world; (3) given the populations of 
some parts of that world so many material possessions and so much 
power over their own destinies that for the first time the paramount 
question is not, “How do I get enough to stay alive?” but “What do 
we do with a life that is more or less guaranteed?” 
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Each one of these gifts calls for its own sort of expertise, and all 
of them taken together require a new form of human activity so 
new that we scarcely can find a word to describe it. The rapid ac- 
cumulation of raw information and digested knowledge places un- 
precedented burdens on the minds and characters of those who 
follow the learned professions. The fact that knowledge of the nat- 
ural world has been doubling every ten years means, among other 
things, that the death rate of babies under one year of age has been 
reduced to perhaps one-tenth of what it was in the sixteenth century. 
It is a good deal less cheering to remember that it also means that 
this year’s entering class of medical students are confronted by four 
times as much to learn as their teachers encountered a short twenty 
years ago. Not only this, but, by the time these same boys finish 
their residencies eight or ten years from now, they really ought to 
return immediately to the basic sciences they studied as freshmen. 
After all there will be just as much that is new to them now as there 
was when they studied the basic sciences the first time. The Red 
Queen method of dealing with the problem ran itself out long ago. 
Unable to keep up with new information even in his own field, the 
scientist must progressively restrict the size of the field he is run- 
ning in. 

It is, of course, not only the possession of specialized bits of 
knowledge that sets a specialist off from his fellows. His different 
way of looking at things may erect even more serious barriers. Most 
specialties in medicine and natural science arose from the need for 
special skills in observation or manipulation. The ophthalmologist is 
marked for his use of the ophthalmoscope, gynecology developed 
hand in hand with the Sims's speculum, the genito-urinary surgeon 
acquired his special status with his cystoscope, and so on. Whole 
schemes of thought and discourse have developed to deal appropri- 
ately with the findings provided by such separate skills, until ulti- 
mately the specialties are divided from one another not only by the 
possession of special information and manipulative skills but also by 
wholly different ways of thinking and talking. Nowhere perhaps is 
this more clear than in the field of psychology. Here we have psy- 
choanalysts, learning theorists, conditioned-reflex addicts, physio- 
logical psychologists, and ethologists, all looking at the same set of 
phenomena in such wholly different ways that they can hardly hold 
sensible conversations with one another. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the foregoing state of affairs is 
widely recognized and, of course, lies behind the persistent cries for 
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more “interdisciplinary” research, and better “generalists,” which fill 
the academic atmosphere. All the contributors to my informal cor- 
respondence symposium on new forms of excellence mentioned it in 
one way or another. But how does one set about becoming excellent 
in a general way? If there is some substance to the view that special- 
ization arises from the invention of special methods of observation 
and is perpetuated by human incapacity to store and recall more 
than a small fraction of our exponentially increasing pile of data, it 
seems reasonable to give primary attention to simplifying these 
functions or transferring them to other hands. Our best minds might 
then become freer to deal with the conceptual and communication 
problems which worry us so much. 

As a matter of fact, there seems to be some reason to hope that 
many of the basic scientific specialties are less separated by tech- 
nique than they used to be. The electron microscope, a highly spe- 
cialized instrument, was invented by physicists; but methods for its 
use have been worked out by chemists, cytologists, histologists, mi- 
crobiologists, and an occasional physiologist. Best of all, it is begin- 
ning to give us a view of the biological world which is clearly more 
unified than anything that has gone before. Thirty years ago, for 
example, the phenomenon of muscle contraction was studied by 
anatomists, who described the size and shape of gross muscle bun- 
dles, by histologists, who could show that these bundles consisted of 
small fibers with rather meaningless cross striations on them, by 
physiologists, who traced the speed and strength of contractions on 
smoked drums, and by biochemists, who ground up bits of muscle to 
find out how they burn carbohydrate. The level or scale at which 
each party made his observations differed so greatly that muscle 
men had little of consequence to say to one another when they got 
together at some rare symposium. Now that instruments exist for 
analyzing events at what is essentially the molecular level, the at- 
tention of all the specialties is beginning to focus at the same point. 
As a result, the histologists, biochemists, and physiologists are now 
holding livelier conversations with one another than at any time 
since Oliver Wendell Holmes talked to himself on what he called 
the settee of anatomy, histology, and physiology at Harvard. Indeed, 
it is increasingly difficult to differentiate the basic science depart- 
ments on the basis of the instrumentation employed within them. 
Basic biochemical apparatus, electron and light microscopes, cath- 
ode-ray oscillographs, and radiation counters may well be found in 
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Part of the increasing homogeneity is due to the recognition that 
all biological events can be traced to biochemical ones. This means 
in turn that all biologists must learn to speak the lingua franca of 
biochemistry—and ultimately of atomic physics at least in so far as 
the nature of the chemical bond between atoms is concerned. 

This tendency of the specialties to come full circle and join hands 
with one another after a long journey through foreign lands was 
beautifully illustrated in a recent address? by Frank Horsfall, the 
director of the Sloan Kettering Institute. Dr. Horsfall is a virologist, 
and it may help those who have little contact with any part of the 
scientific culture to understand the point of the story if we digress 
for a moment to explain. Only a short time ago a virologist was a 
person who studied the little man who wasn't there. All that was 
known about viruses was that they seemed to be related to disease, 
were so small nobody could see them, and that they could not “live” 
outside of living cells. They could only be studied by observing what 
they did to living animals and by a few test-tube reactions, the na- 
ture of which no one understood. In this state of the art, there was 
very little the virologist could say that interested his friends in other 
fields, or vice versa. But by the year 1960 it had become possible for 
Dr. Horsfall to throw a single slide of a single crystal of poliomye- 
litis virus on the screen and tell us in brief detail what the X-ray 
crystallographer, the physical and organic chemist, the virologist, 
the geneticist, the immunologist, and the epidemiologist have had 
to say about this single elegant object. 

Each of these people has approached his subject from his own 
unique point of view, using the tools of his esoteric trade. At first 
glance Dr. Horsfall’s audience was merely being treated to a replay 
of the old legend of the elephant and the scholars from different 
nations; but the punch line was different. Instead of “Les éléphants 
et ses amours,” we found ourselves captivated by the sudden reali- 
zation that one man—a mere virologist, albeit a very good one—had 
become quite capable of summarizing the really significant findings 
of several apparently unrelated disciplines. The splitting of our sci- 
entific culture into language blocs does not doom us to the splendid 
isolation of the Tower of Babel. The separate ways if pursued long 
enough can lead to an even more splendid and imperial synthesis of 
crystal clarity. Because of my own background I have chosen scien- 
tific examples of what I have in mind, but it is no less possible for a 
single individual to select and give a meaningful synthesis to the 
most significant facts and concepts of economics, sociology, history, 
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business management, and political science—vide W. W. Rostow, 
The United States in the World Arena. The point of all this is that 
as knowledge expands beyond a certain point, the burden on the in- 
dividual can become less. For it is much easier to grasp and to re- 
member interrelated schemes in which a set of observations devel- 
oped in one language can be interpreted in terms of another than it 
is to hold on to a squirming mass of unrelated items. It is also a lot 
more fun. 

It also seems probable that the pursuit of excellence in the tech- 
nology of data gathering and processing will help to free us from the 
burdens of specialization. As pointed out above, in the early stages 
of any natural science the great advances come from devising new 
ways of observing. Generally speaking, these new methods develop 
as highly individual and esoteric arts, to be mastered only by a life- 
time of devotion. The great histologists of the past were people of 
infinite patience and inspired good fortune who mastered just the 
right ways of staining tissues with naturally occurring or synthetic 
dyes to reveal the detailed structure of cells and tissues. Possibly no 
more than ten men ever became really expert at using colloidal sil- 
ver and gold to reveal the delicate processes of nerve cells. The 
neurophysiologist of twenty years ago spent more time keeping his 
electrical apparatus in shape than he did in using it to observe the 
behavior of the nervous system. But recent technical advances have 
reduced many of the essential manipulative skills to semi-automatic 
mechanical processes. To mention but one example, there is now a 
machine which will automatically analyze a complex protein for all 
its constituent amino acids in a matter of hours. Only a few years 
ago whole teams of skilled chemists were trying to find out how the 
job could be done at all. In those cases in which machines have not 
yet been developed to take over the entire job, much progress has 
been made in breaking up the data-gathering task into bits which 
can be appropriately handled by specially trained technicians, leav- 
ing the investigator more time to devote to more general, concept- 
ual, or interdisciplinary problems. 

The second problem—how to handle the data after they are ac- 
cumulated—is more difficult. To quote Mr. Weaver again, “We have 
items of hardware which are capable of doing practically anything 
we can decide is worth doing” in this field. In other words, we can 
store nearly any sort of information in any amount we wish and get 
any part or parts back that we want in a few moments. But what do 
we want? If we knew the answer, we would not need to go to school 
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at all. Clearly, what we want from any information system is that 
packet of information which is relevant to the problem at hand. But 
how are we going to describe the packet when the reason we want 
to see it is that we do not know what it contains? And unless we can 
describe it with reasonable precision we are all too likely to get back 
from our computer a pile of photostats which would take literally 
years to read. 

It remains for the future to devise an excellence which will make 
the most of the speed and accuracy with which mechanical com- 
puters handle large volumes of data, while at the same time it maxi- 
mizes the associative capacities and instinct for relevance contained 
within our own skulls. Enough progress has been made so far to 
suggest that computer techniques will be useful not only in storing 
and recalling existing information, i.e., in improving the library 
function. There are great possibilities for the development of ma- 
chines which will analyze and correlate data as they occur. For ex- 
ample, neurophysiologists and psychologists are now greatly excited 
by the possibility of correlating electrical events in the nervous sys- 
tem with functions such as perception, learning, and memory. It is 
technically possible to record electrical activity from several hun- 
dred spots at once, but few people have tried it because of the stag- 
gering problem of looking at thousands of feet of oscillograph trac- 
ings and picking out the relevant from the irrelevant events. Part of 
the difficulty lies in the fact that the nervous system is necessarily 
doing a great many things at one time; relatively few cells may be 
engaged in carrying out the particular perception or memory which 
we wish to correlate. It would be inappropriate to explain in these 
restricted pages how this problem of selecting the significant events 
and correlating them with one another is going to be solved, but it 
can be confidently asserted that it is already well toward solution. 

New forms of excellence are required for developing these new 
technologies for the accumulation and analysis of data. More inter- 
esting perhaps is the challenge the new techniques offer for the de- 
velopment of even newer excellences. It will not be easy for most of 
us to relinquish to the machine the arts and techniques which have 
taken us decades to master, and to concentrate on the even more de- 
manding tasks of generalization, synthesis, and judgment which only 
man can carry out. Perhaps the greatest demands for ingenuity will 
fall upon the field of education, once it is decided to hand over to 
other means the mere memorization of information, the computing 
of sums, and such other routine intellectual tasks as may be found 
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appropriate. It will be an excellent teacher indeed who shows us 
how to program our school and college experience so as to maximize 
the capacity to grasp general principles, detect relevance where none 
was seen before, and create new conceptual schemes. When that 
day comes, all education will in a sense be general education, since 
the technical problems which now divide the specialties will in large 
part have been handed over to the computers, and we will have 
taught ourselves a language we can all use in common. 

We must now attack a set of problems of somewhat greater com- 
plexity, which demand forms of excellence that can be far less 
clearly foreseen. It was said earlier in this paper that science has 
given reality to the “one world” concept. Clearly, the concept itself 
is as much poetic and perhaps religious as it is scientific, but science 
has made its implications inescapable. John Donne's bell was only 
very vaguely and intermittently audible outside his parish, but now 
Big Ben can be heard in actuality every night in the remotest 
corners of the world. The sound and sight of the shots which over- 
throw an African government are brought right into our living 
rooms, to be acknowledged by electronic pictures from Baton 
Rouge which show the world how the mature democracies deal 
with the same problem. Still other shots are heard around the world, 
and when the smoke clears away, invisible radiations filter down 
for months to cause mutational mutilation on a magnificently ran- 
dom sample of the just and the unjust. That we have no very ac- 
curate way of estimating the size of the sample at the present time 
provides no satisfactory answer to the question of principle in- 
volved. The point is that we are now living in a world in which 
almost every one of our actions has in some way an effect on almost 
everyone else in that world. Perhaps this has always been true in 
some theoretical sense but two recent developments serve to give 
practical reality to the situation. The power at our command makes 
the effect much greater, and the advance of scientific method, espe- 
cially statistical analyses, makes it possible to give some measure to 
our awareness of the effects. 

C. H. Waddington’ and more recently Warren Weaver* have 
called attention to the concept of “stochastic” or “statistical morality” 
and called for what is in effect a new kind of excellence that must 
be invented to deal with this new state of affairs.5 As everyone knows, 
the human race still has difficulty observing moral commands derived 
from such immediately observable cause-and-effect relationships as 
jabbing a knife into one’s brother, stealing other men’s wives, or 
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coveting one’s neighbor's Buick. How much more difficult it will be 
to convince people that it is statistically just as sinful to drive one’s 
own Buick around without an expensive device for eliminating the 
toxic hydrocarbons which currently poison the free air over Los 
Angeles! To bring the point even closer to home, let us remember 
that there are now very good figures to show that boys kill many 
more people than girls do while driving automobiles. How do we 
weigh this fact in our moral balances when deciding whether our 
teen-age son or our twenty-year old daughter will have the family 
car for the upcoming football weekend? But the problem is very 
much greater than a few thousands of people doomed to death by 
automobiles. The whole future of the race is at stake in such matters 
as the uncontrolled expansion of its numbers in the “population ex- 
plosion” or the decline in its quality brought about by the genetic 
effects of advances in modern medicine in combination with our 
currently casual breeding patterns.® 

There is a school of thought, particularly well exemplified at the 
moment perhaps by the tobacco industry, which attempts to shrug 
off the evidence for all such dangers as “only statistical.” The trouble 
with this is that the evidence for any proposition one wants to name 
is “only statistical.” As David Hume pointed out sometime ago, the 
only reason we expect the sun to rise tomorrow is that it has done so 
a large number of times in the past. The calculated probability of 
such events is said to be one, and we tend to put them in a special 
class. But there are other cases in which the probability is much less 
than one and we nevertheless hold people responsible for recogniz- 
ing a “cause and effect” relationship. For example, Raymond Pearl 
showed many years ago that any randomly selected act of human 
sexual intercourse has a chance of only about 1 in 351 of resulting in 
pregnancy. Nevertheless, a large part of our social and legal struc- 
ture is built on our belief in a close cause-and-effect relationship. 

Each new case that comes along demonstrates how hard it is for 
most of us to grasp the meaning of probabilities when the odds are 
fairly long against any particular event and especially in those cases 
in which the predicted occurrence will not take place for some time. 
At the present, for example, the best evidence available suggests 
very strongly that men who smoke a package or more of cigarettes 
a day die several years earlier than men who do not smoke at all. 
All sorts of ingenuity is being devoted to explaining these figures on 
grounds other than the obvious one, that smoking per se reduces 
human vitality. No other alternative has yet been shown to be as 
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likely as the obvious one, yet so far as one can see smoking habits 
have changed very little. The explanation seems to lie in the fact 
that men still find it very difficult to pay serious attention to con- 
tingencies that lie more than a very few years in the future and are 
coupled to present events with a probability of less than one. 

Always there have been a few who could do a little bit better 
than the generality of mankind at foretelling the future and sensing 
important statistical relationships. By and large they have risen to 
the top and controlled other men, a fact which led to the celebrated 
aphorism: “To foresee is to govern.” 

During the long period in which the world community was made 
up of many separate entities, the results of lack of foresight could 
be catastrophic only in a parochial sense. When one culture failed, 
another was ordinarily preparing itself to take its place, so that 
broadly speaking the over-all course of human culture has been 
upward in most measurable senses. Furthermore, the power and size 
of the human race were not such as to have important effects on the 
biosphere which it inhabited. The growing interdependence of all 
cultures is now putting us all together into one world, with the inter- 
esting result that the failure of a part may bring disaster to the 
whole. Power and numbers both have reached such a point that 
human activity has measurable effects on the physical world in 
which we live. The physicists tell us that carbon dioxide is accumu- 
lating in the atmosphere and could shortly reach levels which would 
seriously impede the escape of heat from the earth’s surface. Con- 
servationists have worried for years over the disappearance of top- 
soil and forests. Rivers carry sewage and industrial wastes instead 
of fish. The wonderful productivity of modern agriculture with its 
pseudo-promise of solving the population problem is actually based 
on a constant expenditure of capital in the form of the fossil fuels 
used to drive farm machinery and to produce fertilizers, chemical 
weeders, and insecticides. The human race is no longer in balance 
with its environment, but nobody but a few farsighted conserva- 
tionists seems to care. 

If we are to continue to rely on democracy as the most promising 
government for the future (nobody seems to have come up with 
any satisfactory alternatives), we clearly stand in need of new 
methods for enabling the innumerable governing class to extend the 
range of its awareness. The Average Citizen must in some way be 
brought to realize that what he does here and now affects many 
other people in other places and in generations yet unborn. 
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The cognitive problem involved in the foregoing is serious 
enough; but it goes hand in hand with an equally serious moral 
problem. People in general must not only know that what they do 
affects everyone everywhere and at all times in the future, but they 
must care about it also. Here indeed is a situation that calls for a 
new sort of excellence—an educational system in the broadest sense 
that will acquaint people in general with the reality of action at a 
distance and a concern for that reality. 

Any suggestions of how to begin are bound to sound trivial when 
measured by the magnitude of the problem. Nevertheless, one might 
timidly suggest that a good course in statistics and probability 
makes more sense in the twentieth century than an equally good 
course in Euclidean geometry. Biology, which would be a required 
course if we followed the Greek injunction to know thyself, should 
emphasize the complex interrelations of living things and their en- 
vironment and the growing power of man to destroy the age-old 
balances. The study of genetics provides a concrete way of demon- 
strating how each of us holds in trust a bit of the common code 
which will later be translated into the future of man. However 
effective science may be at demonstrating objectively the oneness 
of the world, it has so far proven incapable of arousing the subjec- 
tive warmth which seems essential for the functioning of moral and 
ethical systems. Statistical morality is likely to remain a statistical 
abstraction unless some way can be found to infuse it with moral 
fervor. But historically moral fervor has too often been associated 
with the drawing of fine distinctions between the righteous and the 
unrighteous, the elect and the damned, to serve a universal purpose. 
The international geophysical year much more deserves the appella- 
tion “ecumenical” than any religious or philosophical movement the 
world has so far produced. 

Even though we cannot at the moment describe how it might 
operate, may we not at least look for a “new form of excellence” 
which will combine the clear intellectual demonstration of man's 
biological unity with an emotional concern for its preservation. The 
primary requisite for this new excellence is that we pay more at- 
tention to what we know than to what we do not know. We do not 
know the nature of God—perhaps we never can. Why not leave this 
matter where it should be, in the realm of personal opinion, and stop 
trying to derive universal solutions from assumptions on which there 
is certain to be profound disagreement? We do know, however, that 
no man is an island but part of the main in the thoroughly demon- 
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strable sense that he derives his basic structure and function from a 
common pool of genes and the rest of the stuff of life from a com- 
mon biosphere. The integrity of both now stands at the mercy of 
each and every one of us. Is there a better reason for being merciful? 

However much man’s survival and in a sense his moral integrity 
are bound up with our view of him as part of a whole, each one of 
us does as a matter of fact experience life as an individual. We in the 
United States, as in the Western democracies generally, are particu- 
larly and properly proud of the regard for individual rights which 
has been built into our political and social systems. Indeed, the very 
pith and point of the democratic state is to create an environment in 
which the individual can develop his personal salvation in his own 
way. 

Now that the industrial and scientific revolutions have removed 
from the great majority the daily concern for food and shelter, more 
and more individuals find themselves casting about for other objects 
to which to tie their motivational systems. Personal affluence is not 
enough, as Galbraith and many others have recently shown, and as 
the figures for suicide, alcoholism, and divorce in the advanced 
countries have long documented. 

What shall I do to be saved is in some ways a more insistent 
question today than at any time in the past. The more the possibili- 
ties which lie before us and the more power we have to alter the 
natural course of our lives, the less we seem to know what we want 
to do with them. Edwin Land, in speaking of the present situation in 
the United States, says, “It is prudent to note that the great mass of 
men are not quite sure of what to do with their freedom, and that 
the small mass of scholars are not quite sure of where to apply their 
excellence.” ? 

Ours is not the first generation to ask “What is the point of it 
all?” nor is it likely to be the last. The only new thing is our dis- 
covery that the question becomes more and more insistent as the 
mere maintenance of existence becomes easier. It seems most un- 
likely that any foreseeable excellence will provide a single answer 
to this problem. For some time to come we will probably have to 
content ourselves with putting up limited objectives of one sort or 
another. Edwin Land has made a persuasive attempt to fire future 
engineers with the prospect of taking part in “the majestic stage of 
the American Revolution” which “involves not the increase of ma- 
terial holdings, or the amount of food and clothing, but the conver- 
sion of the everyday working life into one which developed all the 
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talents of the worker, making him into artist, artisan, student, and 
producer. It seemed to me the time had come in industry for a 
planned relationship between machines and people in which the 
machines would work for people, instead of the unplanned and 
accidental relationship that exists today. . . . The way to avoid hay- 
ing one great planned society, one national planned society, which I 
think we Americans recognize intuitively is dangerous and foreign 
to our nature, is to have thousands of small planned societies, each 
being a cultural variant from the others; each being its own kind of 
experiment in such questions as: What is worth making? How 
should it be made? How should people gather together to make it? 
How do we relate people to one another in each of these separate 
little gatherings?” 

The foregoing concept may be a new form of excellence or an 
attempt to revive some of the medieval excellences contained in the 
guild system, but it at least has the virtue of attempting to combine 
the business structure to which our society is committed with a con- 
scious concern for the spiritual as well as the material welfare of 
those who man it. 

But it is not only big industry that threatens the personal in- 
tegrity and well being of the individual. Elting E. Morison listed 
high in his list of new forms of excellence, “A new scheme of moral- 
ity to deal with the rapidly developing sense of determinism pro- 
duced by work in psychology and biology.” Defective and incom- 
plete though they still are, both sciences have progressed far enough 
to show that human behavior is indeed the determined result of a 
complex interplay among genetic and environmental variables. The 
puzzling old metaphysical question of “free will” now presses upon 
us in modern mechanical dress, asking questions of much practical 
consequence. How is each one of us to feel a healthy sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and purpose when we know that what we are 
and do is largely a matter of the genes we have inherited and the 
degree of anxiety with which our mothers handled our toilet train- 
ing? The law has long recognized that certain forms of insanity can 
absolve the criminal from his responsibilities, but the famous 
M’Naghten rules become harder and harder to apply as we come to 
recognize that everyone is at least a little bit neurotic, and that dis- 
continuities between normal and abnormal give place to points on a 
Gaussian distribution curve. 

The tiresome question of free will has always had more than its 
share of paradox. Our increasing knowledge of the determinants of 
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human behavior only increases the difficulty of resolution. For, in so 
far as we come to recognize causes, we increase our capacity to in- 
fluence results. As Alan Gregg has pointed out, the day has long 
passed when a parent can absolve himself from the guilt of a child’s 
death by piously referring to God’s inscrutable wish to take little so 
and so from us. The neighbors are sure to ask why you did not take 
the baby to the children’s hospital in time so that he could have re- 
ceived the proper antibiotic. As knowledge or some reasonable fac- 
simile of knowledge of child training accumulates, more and more 
parents blame themselves when their offspring turn out badly. But 
the potential devastation of the guilt which arises from an increasing 
sense of determining events transcends the merely personal. As a 
young and extraordinarily successful society, America has always 
been prone to believe that nothing is really impossible, an attitude 
that led an intelligent European to observe that in America there are 
no tragedies, only mistakes. 

The implied promise of ultimate success carries with it a recipro- 
cal promise of despair. For at any given moment mistakes are bound 
to occur. The necessary knowledge for their avoidance may be less 
certain than supposed or a basically sound doctrine may be ill ap- 
plied. In any case, the mistake occurs and those who are unac- 
customed to accepting sordid evil or magnificent tragedy as part of 
the structure of life are poorly prepared to bear the consequences. 
The national tragedies that can occur in this way are illustrated by 
the immature clamor for scapegoats which attended the “failure” 
of a China policy which, however inept it may have been, was the 
best that men of the highest ability and good will could work out at 
the time. If we are to become mature in both our personal and our 
collective national lives, we will have to probe much more deeply 
into Thucydides’ famous maxim, “Men do what they can and suffer 
what they must.” Since the Greeks had a word for it, this form of ex- 
cellence may not be exactly new but it would be new for us. 

To follow the trail of paradox one step further, it may be ob- 
served that an increasing sense of control of some determinants of 
one’s own life is curiously coupled with a growing awareness that 
much of what used to be called character is determined by factors 
quite beyond one’s influence. The first increases responsibility, the 
second decreases it almost at the same time. As the paradox sharp- 
ens, the need for individual moral excellence becomes ever more ob- 
vious. What is not obvious is how to meet it. 

Another and rather clearer consequence of our increasing know]- 
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edge of the determinants of behavior is the load placed upon indi- 
viduals and groups with responsibility and authority over the 
welfare of others. Medical men, for example, are beginning to be un- 
comfortably aware of the power modern medicine gives them to pro- 
long life far beyond the normal limits of desirability. Such ques- 
tions as who should bear children, how many, and of what kind, 
which used to be comfortably relegated to an all-wise providence, 
are now uncomfortably turning up as potential matters for human 
choice. 

At another level the classical rhetoric of persuasion is haltingly 
but apparently steadily giving way to the engineering of consent. 
Even though opinion polling and deeper studies of buyer and voter 
motivation still lack precision and B. F. Skinner's learning machine 
has not yet been adapted to teaching us all to believe in one God, 
the applied sciences of propaganda and public enlightenment pro- 
vide sufficiently frightening examples of what may lie ahead. 

The good thing about the classical forms of tyranny was (and is) 
that their implements of consent could be all too clearly seen and 
keenly felt. Constitutional guarantees could be worked out to re- 
strain the excesses of the secret police and nullify the evidence of 
the rack. Even where official propaganda is unrestrained by a free 
press, its ravages have until now been tempered by the tendency of 
all living tissue to build protective calluses or more subtle antibodies 
against recognized invaders. 

But what happens when persuasion becomes so skillful that the 
chains that confine or the reins that guide the mind remain invisible, 
or, if visible, are not regarded as unwelcome? It seems unlikely that 
constitutional guarantees can be written to protect the individual 
against such encroachments. 

It is admittedly difficult to cite unexceptionable evidence for the 
power of an existing persuasive apparatus which is not contami- 
nated with more overt methods of control. There seems little real 
doubt, however, that Stalin did better than Peter the Great at west- 
ernizing Russia because he controlled a much better system of 
propaganda and education. It also seems not unlikely that one of 
the reasons intelligent Americans spend a larger proportion of their 
incomes on automobiles, household appliances, and cosmetics and 
less on books, theatres, and concerts than do Europeans is the tre- 
mendous public-relations effort that has gone into persuading Amer- 
icans that the former are to be equated in some way with the “good 
things of life.” 
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More serious at the present time perhaps than the conscious use 
of organized persuasion by the few to influence the many are the 
malfunctions of the complicated set of feedback systems which we 
think of as our free press, radio, and TV. The very fact that they are 
as free as we can make them may render them more rather than less 
dangerous to the public welfare than are the recognizably controlled 
systems of dictatorial propaganda. For we lack the protection against 
credulity which is built into every news service which is known to 
be controlled by interested minorities. The difficulty with our public 
news media is not, as some would have us believe, that they are con- 
trolled by big business. The real problem is that they are controlled 
to such a large degree by ourselves. Basically, all of us would like to 
believe that life is simpler than it really is, and we therefore tend to 
patronize those media which give us an appropriately simplified 
view of our position. The results are as evident in the low estate of 
the artistic productions on the TV screen as they are in the reassur- 
ing nature of much “straight reporting” and editorial comment. In 
the classical TV western, the problem of good and evil reduces itself 
to a problem of good guys and bad guys, and disappears down the 
barrel of a revolver. In principle, the situation is little different when 
the commentator on the adjoining channel attempts to reduce the 
complex economic and socio-political struggle of the emerging na- 
tions to a whodunit based on the question of whether or not the cur- 
rent riots are communist inspired. The temptation to oversimplify 
is not limited merely to the technical levels of communication media 
but reaches up to the very highest stages of the news sources them- 
selves. Here again feedback from the public reinforces in particu- 
larly poignant form the natural desires of government officials to 
present a simple and palatable picture of their own doings. For it 
must have occurred to those who vetoed “Operation Candor” and 
classified the Gaither Report that the voters might prefer someone 
else if “the gap” became officially confirmed. 

To summarize the rather broad spectrum of human activity, 
which has necessarily been rather sketchily analyzed—the doctor 
advising his patient whether or not to have children and in special 
cases whether or not to resort to artificial insemination; the scientist 
placing the facts about radiation, food additives, or tobacco before 
the general public; the artist who holds a mirror up to life in gen- 
eral; the newspaperman reporting a press conference; or the gov- 
ernment official giving a fireside chat about the missile gap—all have 
the fullowing things in common. Each, in one way or another, 
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has access to a special body of information, the exact meaning and 
relevance of which is beyond the capacity of his hearers to grasp 
on their own. The message which must be conveyed is critically im- 
portant for reaching a sound decision on actions which have impor- 
tant potential effects on each individual hearer and equally impor- 
tant but perhaps somewhat different effects on society at large. 
What he selects to say from the large body of information and con- 
cepts at his command will in large measure determine the resulting 
decision. This is a situation that calls for a combination of the high- 
est sort of intellectual and moral attainments. In the first place, it 
should be unnecessary in a democracy to point out that the speaker 
has no business to try to make the final decision for his hearers. This 
would in fact be the simple way out and is the common procedure 
in dictatorships, theocracies, and other controlled societies. Democ- 
racy rests, however, on the assumption that people in general will 
reach the right decision if they are given the truth. But the truth is 
impossible to define in abstract terms, and even in concrete matters 
like the effect of radiation on genetic anomalies is not much more 
than a fluctuating area of agreement. 

The telling of this kind of truth cannot be guaranteed by consti- 
tutional articles or perjury laws. But as more and more features of 
our life fall under the control of those who wield a specialized body 
of knowledge over it, we must seek some protection against misuse. 
This, it seems to me, can be found only in the individual moral and 
intellectual excellence of those who develop, hold, and disseminate 
knowledge. 
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